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ABSTRACT 
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articles discussing the process of conducting a search for 
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includes: (1) "Images of Community Colleges for the Twenty-First 
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Distinctiveness: Overview of Process and Possibilities," by Barbara 
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Editor's Notes 



Cciain highn education institutions au' so well kiio\sn that the mention 
of ihcii names nnmediatcl> e\okes a distinctne image. When Hcir\cad is 
mentioned, foi example, most of us think cf i\\-ck>Hied buildings filled 
with the brightest and be^t students, man\ of whom (ome fiom "old 
mone>" and most of whom will achie\e piominence iw their chosen 
Cdi^ei:. But, while Har\a;d has a distin(ti\e national image, most ^om- 
munit\ colleges do not. The> ha\e high \isibilit> within then local 
region and some \isibilit\ within then state btit \iitudll> no name lecog- 
nilion national^ Vet this positi\e lecognition on a smallei scale is what 
helps ensuie a community college's success. 

Seeking out and maintaining this positne local and statewide lecog- 
nuion. then, is a piimai> concern of comnuinit\ college^ leadeis. How do 
lhe> de\eIop a positi\e institutional image among e\tern<il constituents? 
In the liteiatuie dealing with dc\eiopment of institutional image, the 
usual emphasis is on means rathei than substance, \Va\s to pioject a 
positne image aie detailed while the c]uestion of whethei the positne 
image reflects the reality of tlie institution is laiely raised. 

In contrast to the usual approaches to institutional image, this souice- 
book ei iphasi/es institutional substaiice and lealitv Implicit in a knowl- 
edge of institutional realit\ is the piocess of e\ aluaiion— deteimining an 
institution's stungths and limitations in oidci to undeistand its potential 
for distinctnenesb Conducting a scaich foi institutional distiiic ti\eness 
along the lines suggested in this souuebook is a form of e\aluatioiL The 
search showi a college's leadeis the dimensions on whith the college is 
distin( ti\e cis an educational institution and those on w huh it is not, the 
leadeis can then determine whethei the institution s existing distincti\e 
dimensions aie impoitant oi if moie substanti\e ones should be sought. 
The ultimate result will be a more distiiictnj institution, one whose 
exteinal image matches the internal leahty. 

Both the iclationship between institutional distincti\eness and image 
and the concept of institutional distinc ti\eness itself aie examined in the 
first thieve chapteis. In Ch<iptei One, Daniel Savage discusses cuiienl 
w'idel> held im<iges of the community college and suggests that the insti- 
lulion. as an educational t>pe, can achieve a distinctive image of c]ualit> 
wahin the overarching im<ige of "comprehensive (ommunit> college/' 
Specific examples of distinctive piogiains, seivices, and deliver> systems 
in community colleges acioss the counti> aie piovided in Chaptei Iwo, 
vvheie Joseph Hankin desciibes the results of his national seaich foi 
these institutional elements. In Chaptei 1 hur, 1 piesent the concept of 

1 
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instiuuioiial disiiiK lixcncss thai uiukihcs (his H)uic(book. In adduion. I 
prcnide an o\ei\ic\s of ihc process b\ which (hose wuhm a coninuuiu> 
college can leseaich then uisiiiiuion's disiincn\e eienunis and feannes. 

Chapters Four ihiough Se\en detail the s[^>etifics of how (o conduci a 
seaich for insiitiuional disiincii\ eness and whai io do wah ihv lesuhs of 
ihe seaich Michael Quaniy, ni Chapter Foui, describes iwo \Vci>s (o sum 
ihe search—euhci by esiablishnig a ccjilege commiuee oi seletnng a con- 
suhani—and \va\s lo proceed in euhei instance. Since ihe commiuee oi 
consuhani will be conduciing ies(\irch about the nistuiuion, Chapter 
Five foHovv-s with James Ratcliff's pioix)sals foi data c oilec tion, anal> sis, 
and \eiification through such actuities as institutional hisioiies, needs 
assessmcMits, and institutional impact studies. In Chaptei Six, Robert 
Templin hnks use of the data deri\ed fiom the research to strategrc plan- 
ning and to the college's paiticular stage oi organizational dcAelopment. 
In Chapter Se\en. I enunieiate some specific institutional benefits thai 
can be derived from »he various stages of the search 

To show that theor)' can be translated into practice, James Catanzaro 
and I present a case stud> in Chapter Eight of one institution's search fo: 
institutional distincti\eness. The chapter includes the findings of Triton 
College's search and suggestions that Triton might follow to achie\e a 
more distinctive image. The cone lading chaptei citc^s recent publications 
drawn from the FRIC date, base on othei wa>s in which individual 
cor^iniunit\ colleges can ascertain their strengths and limuations 

Institutional leaders who elect to evaluate their instituuons b\ the 
means described in this sourcebook are making a comniunient to insti- 
tunonal excellence and to the creation of an instriuiion worth\ of a 
disunciivc image. 

Haibara K. Townsend 
Fdito! 



Barbara K, Townsend is assistant professor of higher education 
at Loyola Unwersity of Chicago and is a former community 
college faculty member and admmistratot 
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While the comffiiaiity college's policy of open admissions often 
seems incompatible icith public perceptions of educational 
quality, these colleges can build on their domuiant image of 
being iOmprehensive to project a distinctive image of equality 
in the twenty-first century. 



Daiuel D. Sax^age 



Jn 1968 a comnuiiui\ tollc^c was buill in ui\ hoiiKiown of \Villoui^hb>, 
Ohio. Onv )i\u bcfou' lhat. I. like hdU [hv olhvi high school scniois in 
\Villouglib>, had been picpaiing lo stlccl a college. Al lhal nmc, a fa\oi- 
ilc sa\uig about the most popular local college chouc, Kcnl Slate l^ni- 
vcrsii>, vas, "If >ou can'i go lo college, go to Kent." Now. t\vent\ >eais 
after Lakeland Conimunit> College ojx'ned Us doou in \Vdioughb>, the 
catch> saynig about Kent has been leplaced with, "If \ou can't go to 
college, go to Lakeland.** 

This sa>ing t>pifies the attitude man> high school students acioss 
the counti> ha\e about the academually and financiall> accs'ssihlt coni- 
tiuinu\ college sei\iiig then higl; school aiea. Because the communu> 
collc^ge is known foi Us open-adniissions polK>, the mstuution is often 
peicened to be of poor c)ualit> — that is, not a leal college. E\idence of 
this attitude is pio\ided b> a recent sur\e> of students conducted b> 
Lakeland's educational mai keting depai tment (Wright. 198G). AccoidMjg 
to the sui\e> results, students' perception of the c)ualit> of Ohio's posl- 
secondai> institutions corresponded nearl> exact 1> to the selecti\it> of 
the college or universit>'s admissions criteria. Tlie more sele<ti\e the 
institution, the greater iis quality was percei\' d to be. 



Images of Community 
Colleges for the 
Twenty-First Century 




B K hmiiwu'l (cil ) A Seauh for histitutioual l)i^tmctnr*iris 

iNVw l)iif<tion^ lor CA>nnuinu\ C olleges, no bS San Fmiuimo Jo^ie\-Bv^vs. Spruiy 198** 
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Comparing Student Profits 

What people fail lo reali7c is thai ihcic is a great \ariati()n an:ong 
comnuinuy colleges m the abilities and achie\cments of their enieiing 
students 0\eiall, ho\ve\ci, the student profile in communit) colleges 
closely lesembles that of the "open-admissions" high schools they ser\e 
as well as that of college-going students :n general. An examination of a 
longitudinal study of the 1980 high school sophomoie and senioi cohoit 
groups fCentei for Educational Statistics. 1986) piovides e\idence {ox this 
statement For the 1980 high school sophomore cohort, community col- 
leges enrolled 25.5 percent of all students who attended postsecondary 
institutions hill time in the academic year 1982-83. Four-vear colleges 
and universities enrolled 62 percent while "othei schools" eniolied the 
lemaining 12.5 percent Table 1 indicates the academic ability and socio- 
economic status (SES) of these students. 

Several observations can be made from the data shown in Table 1. 
First of all, community colleges enioll a dispropoi tionate number of 
students fiom the bottom three ability quartiles as well as the bouom 
three SES quartiles as compared with four-year schools. The difference, 
however, between the two institutional types is not as se\ere as one might 
expect. While students in the highest ability quartile are clearly under- 
lepresented in the community college, it is significant to observe that 
among the hili-time students enrolled in college immediately following 
high school graduation, 14.1 percent of the "high ability" are in commu- 
nity colleges Since community colleges are only enrolling 25.5 peicent of 
all full-time students, the 14.1 percent of the "high ability" group repre- 



Table 1. Profile of Full-Time Student Enrollment, 1982-83, 
Sophomore Cohort 





Four 'Year 
Colleges 


Two-Year 
Colleges 


Other 
Schools 


All college students 


62 0 


25.5 


12 5 


.Ability level 








Low 


30 8 


38 0 


31.2 


Med low 


36.9 


38.5 


24.6 


Med lugh 


55 f) 


31.9 


12.6 


High 


81 4 


14.1 


4 5 


Socioeconoiiur status 








Lowest (juaitile 


44 1 


30 1 


25.5 


Med low 


49.3 


31.5 


19.2 


Med/hie:h 


59.5 


28 4 


12 1 


High 


76.3 


18') 


5.2 


Source Center for Kdiuaiion StatisiKs. 1986 
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scnls a signifitani sluic. Moianti, Lommunii\ colkgts cnioll a dispio- 
porlionaie share of "med high abiht>" siudenls. F()ui->cai schools aie 
ovcrreprescmcd only in the "high abiUty" qiiariiio. 

On ihc oihcr side of the coin, foiu-\ear colleges, man> of which 
employ more sclecli\c admissions tiiieria lhan do omnuinii) colleges, 
enroll 30.8 percent of ihe "low abilil^/' college siudenis. This would 
indicate ihai four->eai schools, in aggregate, face a similai magnuudeof 
remedial education needs as community colleges do. 

From the standpoint of socioeconomic status, four->eai schools enioll 
an elite of the "high SES" students, eniolling 76.3 peicent of all students 
in this category. Foui->ear schools are underrepiesented in the three othei 
SES c]uartiles. On the other hand, commuiiity colleges enroll only 18.5 
percent of the "high SFS" gioup and are overrepresented in the lowei 
SES quai tiles. Communit) colleges continue, it is clear, to bear the 
lesponsibility for social and economic mobilit) foi Americans. 

Looking at Elitism and Quality 

While the curient hieraich) of high^^r education uistitutions clearl> 
deli\ers a disproooitionate share of tltC most academically able students 
to the foui->ear college sector, it is not e\ ident that this hierarchical 
system promises the most social good, for a variety of reasons. To begin 
with, how well founded is the belief that quahiy and limited access are 
interrelated? Without reheaising what is undoubtedly a lengthy argument 
regarding the value of elitism in promoting student learning, let us make 
some general propositions. 

First, elitism may piomote the learning outcomes for the lucky ones 
who are selected, but Ameiica is not willing to pay the cost of that 
elitism in terms of denied opportunity. Even former Secietaiy of Educa- 
tion William Bennett agrees with the popular notion that a fiist-rate 
education is t)ie Lxahiight of all Ameiicans. When asked about the lole 
of special progiams for the "gifted and talented," Bennett (1986) replied 
that all students should get the curiiculum offered to the select few. 

Second, it is not at all clear that elitist education is effective, even in 
the education of the select. While a disproportionate share of Haivaid, 
Stanford, and Wharton MB As may be lunning America's largest corpoia- 
tionb—wheie family ties and inheiitcd wealth can significantly advance 
ones chances of climbing to the top— many successful entrepreneurs 
have a \eiy different educational backgioimd, which may include the 
commtmity college. Foi example, Ross Perot, peihaps America's best- 
known entiepreneiu, is a graduate of a Texas community college. 

Third, all elitist educational systems rely heavily on a set of perfor- 
mance measuiements for admissions. In most societies, these measuie- 
ments aie taken in the teen >ears. The size and natuie of the society's 
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educational iinesimcm in the indiMciual is based on paformance mea- 
sures available ai thai lime. Yei these peiformance measiiies can be highl> 
unpredictable indicators of human potential. The list of human geniuses 
who have been or would ha\e been o\erlooked b> such screening mea- 
sures is long and distinguished. 

Thus, the earlier the "cutoff date," the greater is the parental influence 
(versus that of teachers and peers) on the student's choice of college. 
While parental influence is not necessarily negati\e, elitist systems with 
early cutoff dates minimize the effect of the educational system in obviat- 
ing class barriers. Parental educational attainment and socioeconomic 
status become "inherited" or "learned" characteristics to an even greater 
degree in elitist systems. 

Fourth, the greatest experiment in access in the histoi> of American 
education— the development of the publicly funded secondary school sys- 
tem—has clearly demonstrated the ability of "open-access" schools to 
graduate students who will perform in society's highest roles. Initially, 
the founding of these schools was met by much skepticism regarding 
their ability to "prep" students for entrance into America's leading private 
universities. Foi those with sufficient means, the public high school was 
hardly an alternative to the New Er^gland preparatory school. Vet, by the 
end of the 1960s, an ever-increasmg majority of students at America', 
most selective colleges and universities were graduates of public schools. 

Changing the Public Perception of the Communiiy College 

Assuming, then, that the public perceptions that automatically link 
elitist or selecti\e schools with high quality, and unsclective or open- 
admissions schools with low quality, aie falK-^cious, the question becomes. 
How do we change these perceptions? First of all, negative stereotypes 
regarding the educational quality of community colleges will probably 
fade in time. As educational institutions, community colleges are still 
extremely young. Their median age is only twenty-four years (American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1987). As a geneiaiion 
of Americans experiences these colleges either as students or parents of 
students, attitudes toward the quality of theii programs are likely to 
improve. Also, the concept of open access in highei education is a rela- 
tively new one. Community colleges, like public secondary schools before 
them, will o\cr time build greater understanding of theii ability to pro- 
vide first-rate learning experiences to a population that represents the 
full spectrum of abilities. 

While negative stereotypes associated with their open access should 
fade in time, community colleges face significant decisions that will 
enhance or detract from the desired overall image of their educational 
quality. Community college leaders select, both consciously and uncon- 
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sciousl>. fioin a \anci) uf insimaiunal images ulu n ilicy make decisions 
legarding the fiiluie of then m^tuiaion. Seleuion of ilicsc iniagc:> ma> 
enlunce oi confound prior public pcucpiions. Instiiuiional leaders mus! 
be conscious of the man> \aried and often coniiadictor> images a\ailabie 
foi communil> colleges and of the n\mv channels foi conimunicatnig 
these images. 

Fostering an Image of Comprehensiveness 

Using her taxonom> of "Preferred Instituciunal Directions/* Town- 
send (1986) found overwhelming support for the direction or concept of 
"comprehensive commimit> college** an.ong community college admin- 
istrators and faculty in the State University of New York communiiy 
college system. Eighty peiceut of the administrators and 77 percent of the 
faculty who responded to her survey preferred this direction for the com- 
munity college in comparison to the othei three directions of ''academi- 
cally oriented two-year college** (16 and 19 percent), "community -based 
learning center'* (4 and 2 percent), and ' postsecondary occupational train- 
ing center" (0 and 0.5 percent). 

Reflecting a simiLir ittraction to the notion of comprehensiveness, 
the National Council for Marketing and Public Rek'tions selected as its 
recent theme for National Community College Month, 'Where America 
Goes to College.** More specific occupatronal or academic themes were 
rejected in favor of this broaacrr image. 

If the image of a comprehensive, community -centered institution is 
4 pular with and accepted by the institution*s faculty and administrators 
as well as by outside groups, community college leaders face two impor- 
tant questions. First of all, what specific institutional features or elements 
can enhance or detract from that image? Second hovv can the image of a 
comprehensive, community -c atered institution be effeaively communi- 
cated to the community itself^ 

Several distinct and important institutional features are implied in the 
concept of the "comprehensive community college.** Comprehensive" 
implies a range of programs, bolli technical and academic; a variety of 
services; and no exclusion of impoitant programs. "Community'* imphes 
tlie serving of local needs, local control and "ownership," and participc- 
tion and involvement of community members. "College*' implies an edu- 
cational level beyond high school, an academic challenge, training for 
professions, transferability of academic credits, and a community of scho- 
lars. These features are by no means exhaustive, but they are ways in 
which tht^ comprehensive community college image can be manifested. 

Community college trustees, administrators, faculty and students wiio 
are concerned with developing a positive, distinctive iristitutional image 
need to be aware of the wide range of possible institutional features that 
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can affect ihc peicepiion uf a "conipieliciisi\c coninuumv (ollcgc." Fig- 
ure 1 dciincaies some of these featu.es and whether thcN contiibute to 
positive or negatise images of the conipreheusne comniunit> college. 
While each feature's impact on institutional image is onI> speculative, 
research in this area could >ield important information foi image 
planners. 

As Figure I indicates, the concept of the comprehensive community 
college has great potential for generating a distinctive institutional image 
in the twenty-first certury. Conimunit> college leadeis need to be aware, 
however, that the inclusion of technical programs to piovide a compie- 

Figure 1. The Effect of Specific institutional Features 
on the Image of a Comprehensive Community College 



Positive Image 



Negative Image 



Conprchcnsive 
1. Has comprehensive curriculum Has few programs 
2 Has transfer programs, both Has xocaiional-iechnual piogranis 

academic and lechnical only or has terminal 

programs only 



Communiiy 

1. Has central role in communii> Has peripheral role 

2 Has close working lies and 

cooperative programs with 

secondary schools 
3. Has high visibility in the 

community 
4 Meets community educational 

needs 

5. Is open to all 

6. Serves bioad range of ages 



Has infrequent contact with those in 
secondary schools 

Has low visibility 

Is indifferent to conimunitv needs 



7. Has strong lole in coinmunit> 
econonnc development 

8. Has active piogiani advison 
groups 

9 Has well -functioning college 

foundation 
10. Has close ties with coniinunit> 
employeis 

1. Has rigorous academic and 
technical programs 

2. Has college marketing and public 
relations cooidinated to remfoice 
collegiate image 

3. Has college publications that 
enhance collegiate identity 



is open to select few 
Selves only traditional student age 
group 

Has minimal lole in economic 

development 
Has inactive advisoiy groups 

Has no foundation oi hnnted cni/en 

involvement 
Has weak ties with employeis 

College 

Offers recreational courses such as 

"belly dancing" 
Lacks cohesive goals and strategies 
in its public relations and college 
marketing 
Piojects noncollegiate images in 
publications 
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hensi\c acadeniu cuniculum holds ptiils fc;i a pusiinc inslUuUc;nal 
image. The genius of America's tommunit) college s\si(.ni is ihai n 
inccnpoialed undei one loof lechnital ahication and tiansfei edii<,aiion. 
Unfoiiunaiel>, ledinical ediuaiiun has also been labeled "Kiminar* edu- 
cation, ihus creaiuig an image iij.p America's v(jung people— and then 
parents as well — want lo keep theii options foi the futuie open. To the 
extent that terminal vocational progiams aie \ie\sed as an irrevocable 
decision from which there is no turning back, the> will be shunned b> 
those who still want or have a variet> of options. The image trap of 
terminal vocational programs ma> explain (he hesitanc> of man> stu- 
dents to take advantage of excellent vocational programs at the secondary 
school level. While the primarv goal of technical education is to prepare 
students for immediate eirplo>ment (in compaiison lo transfer education, 
whose primary goal is to piepare students for junior standing in a fjui- 
>eai college oi univeisit>), this goal does not necessarily imply that tech- 
nical education must be "teiminal." Instead of a rigid division between 
these two areas of a compiehensive curriculum, mstitutions need creative 
efforts and development of cuniculum that can serve students with a 
variety of educational aspirations, aspirations that may change ovei time. 
While not all students need to oi should progress to the baccalauieate 
level of education, the critical factor is that the individual should not be 
tracked into a path from which theie is no letum. The- student should be 
able to choose options that make sense in the shoit lun yet leave open 
the possibility for further growth in the long run. 

This catalogue of institutional featuies and pcjssible images associated 
with them, while not complete, suggests that college leaders need to be 
av\are of how decisions about institutional featuies euhei Sippoit or 
detiact from intended images. For example. Dale Painell (1982) has 
warned community college leaclers that the continuing education com- 
ponent, thcnigh peiipheral to the academic progiam, might have a strong 
negative influence on the public peiception of the college's academic 
piogram. In a related vein, the Commission on the Future of Community 
Colleges (1988) recommends that cuntiiunng education courses "reflect 
both community needs and the educational traditions of the institution." 

Some community colleges such as Miami -Dade have a heady earned 
images as colleges of distinction. Ovei time, moie community ccjl'eges 
will distinguish themselves in then communities and states, but doing so 
will rec]uirc conscious efforts on the pait of institutional leaders to build 
a consistent image oi quality. 
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Examples of distinctive community college programs, 
services, and delivery systems indicate just hoxv distinctive 
these educational institutions are. 



What Makes the Community 
College Distinctive 

Joseph N. Hankin 



Coirnnunil> colleges arc distuKinc Uom olha highci education insli- 
lulioiLS on nu\n) dimensions, nicluding their histoucal development, 
pliiiosoph), student bod>, faculty, organization, facilities, finances, com- 
munity relations, programs, services, and delivery systems. This chapter 
briefly discusses many of these featuies, then it concentrates on examples 
of programs, services, and delivery systems that have made specific insti- 
tutions distinctive. 

Unique Features of Community Colleges 

A numbei of auth^is have examined the growth of the community 
college as an educational institution. Both Vaughan (1985) lud Brick 
(1963) have brilliantly tiaced the historical development, philosophy, and 
mission of the community and juniui college movement in Ameuca. 
Brick asked to "what maiiiiei of child" the movement had given birth 
and, 111 telling the tale, painted a picture of a unique institution. 

How distinctive the two-year C(jllege had become was chronicled by 
Fields (1962) as he posited the theory that community and junior colleges, 
unlike other institutions of higher education in the United States, were 
democratic, compielieiisive, community oriented, dedicated to lifelong 

B K lovsusend {ci\ ) A Sfnnh for Imtitiuioml l)utimtn<fnes.% 
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education, and adaptable. Fields wrote, "Communit> colleges are like 
other colleges in some respects; . . . But theie are ual diffeitr.ices. 
These differences aie all indications of the efforts that conimunii> colleges 
are making to adapt to the problems posed, the students enrolled, and 
the conimuniiies served" (p. 43). Frelds then u.sed case studies of several 
institutions to make the point that (ominunit> and junioi colleges weic 
distinctive with regaid to curricular range, admissions requirements, 
heterogeneity of students, and other factors. 

The community college's problems with role definition and focus 
have been traced in several works. Clark (I960), in his classic work on 
the "open-door college," concluded that the multiplicity of roles dis- 
played in institutions of this type blurred the sharpness of their educa- 
tional focus, hi another early work. Blocker, Plummer, and Richardson 
(1%5) descubed the internal struggle in two-year institutions to develop 
their characteristic profile. The auihois concluded that too many col- 
leges were devoting too many resources to the tiansfer function and not 
enough to the technical programs that made them special. More recently, 
Roueche and Baker (1987) ha\e descnbed Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege in Florida both as a distinctive institution and as one that has 
worked out its identity pioblerns and has become an example foi institu- 
tions of its type. 

Warren (1985) has traced the changing characteristics of community 
college students and clearly demonstrated the differences between students 
at iwo-year institutions and other types of colleges w^ith regaid to sex, 
age, full-time versus part-time status, racial and ethnic group member- 
ship, academic ability, social class, and educational purpose, for example. 

Just as the students are different, so too are the facuhy in comparison 
to their colleagues at four-year colleges. Foi instance, Cohen (1988) has 
found community college faculty more typically to have the master's 
degree as the highest earned, less apt to be members of academic discipli- 
nary organizations, and moie apt to be unionized. Certainly community 
college faculty's salary and tenure rates differ from those of their counter- 
pans in four-year colleges and universities, according to the latest annual 
AAUP survey (American Association of University Professors, 1988). 

Interestingly, few, if any. studies of the differences among institutions 
of higher education with regard to organization or facilities have been 
completed It stands to reason that the organization of many two-year 
colleges that are smaller than theii four-year counteipaits would have 
fewer vice-presidents and provosts. There are many two-year colleges, 
however, that are larger than four-ycai institutions (the average size of 
two-yeai colleges is greater in enrollment than the average size of foui- 
year colleges). Moieover, the greater pioniinence of functions such as 
community services in two-year colleges would seem to dictate a diffeient 
organizational structure. 
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Similarly, [hv physical plants of luo->cai instiluiions differ fiom those 
of their four-\eai counterparts. Man> fewer t\so->car colleges have dor- 
mitories b> nature of the mrssion of the public rnstitutrons. Again, it 
stands to reason that two-year colleges, because they are younger in age 
on the average, would hi\e newer physical plants, but. once again, there 
has been no definitive study to cite. 

When we turn to finances, however, we do have national data {Stern 
and Chandler, 1987) to demonstrate that two-year colleges, in com- 
parison to their sister four-year institutions, spend less per student, 
spend a higher proportion on instruction, receive their revenues in 
differing proportion^ from their sources, and attract different and less 
financial aid. 

The dimension of "community relations" differs according to col- 
lege and location, but, for the most jvat, community colleges, which try 
to relate to then local communities as part of their normal functions, 
may be said to place more emphasis on this activity than four-year 
institutions do 

Exemplary Programs, Services, and Delivery Systems 

It IS with regard to programs, services, and delivery systems, however, 
that the two-year comirunity and junior colleges more precisely establish 
their distinctiveness, not only from four-year colleges but even from one 
another Again, if one looks to the early literature, such as the works by 
Fields 11962) and Brick (1963), community colleges are not supposed to 
resemble one another but are supposed to reflect the needs of their various 
comrnunities. lb the extent that they do so, they fulfill their unique 
missions. 

In January 1988, I wrote to each of the state ducctors of community 
c(>lleges throughout the United States to elicit no..-inations of what they 
considered to be the one or two most distinctive two-year college pro- 
grams in their respective states. Based on ihe responses of twTnty-two 
directors, the results are reported heie alphabeucally in order to avoid the 
necessity of ranking them in any other way. 

Alaska: Prince William Sound Community College, The only com- 
munity college in Alaska that has not been absorbed into one of the di.oe 
state universities as an extension program, this college serves sixteen 
separate communities vsith a total population of less than 20,000 indi- 
viduals spread over 45,000 sc]uarc miles. Some of its students live in 
communities only accessible by air or water. To reach these students, 
Prince William utilizes computer -assisted instruction, videotapes, and 
teleconferencing technic|ues Its Developmental Disabilities Program, 
unic]ue in Alaska, provides training for paraprofessionals working with 
handicapped individuals. 
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The siiu of ihc main campus is \aldez, ihv soialiein end of the iians- 
Alaska pipeline and a poii fioni which 25 percent of l^S. crude oil is 
shipped, Ii is noi surprising, therefore, to find the college irnohed in 
both local and statewide economic development. Specifically, a has 
entered hilo an agreement with the Alaska Pacific Refining Company to 
proMde training for local residents {or employment at the S700 milhon 
refinery that is being constructed. The president of the college also serves 
as the mayor of Valdez. 

Arizona: Centra! Arizona College. This college's Flight Nurse Train- 
ing Program was established to meet the expressed job-training needs of 
Samaritan Health Services, which operates Samaritan Air Evac, one of 
the leading flight emergency medical air ser\ices in the nation. Other 
emergency medical ser\ice flie:ht programs de\eloped ha\e been Maternal 
Nurse Transport, Neonatal Nurse Transport, Flight Respiratory Therapy, 
and Flight Paramedic Training. This college, again alert to local needs, 
has also developed a certificate program in recreational \ehicle (RV) 
maintenance and repair to meet the rapidly grow ing R\' sales and ser\ice 
industry in the state. 

Colorado: Aims Community College. Aims s Biofeedback Program is 
reputed to be the only two-yeai college progiam in the nation that also 
serves as a basic lequirerr.ent for a master's degree at a state university 
(the University of Northern Colorado). Aims also has one of three Pilot 
Eniiy Programs in the nation (Miami-Dade in Floiida and San Jacinto 
in Texas share the distinction) This program takes nonpilots and trains 
them in two ye?rs to be ready to fly as commercial airline copilots. 

Florida: Several Community Colleges. According to the Florida State 
Board of Community Colleges, Floiida Association of Community Col- 
leges, and Florida Department of Education (n d.). Central Florida Com- 
munity College has one of six Microdyne Automated Terminal Satellite 
Downlink installations in the nation; it pro\ides programming and 
services for business and health care agencies, suJi as teleconferencing, 
corporate training and seminars, and special busincss-go\ernmental-news 
programming. Florida Keys Community College is theexclusne provider 
of commercial diving safety training foi the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. Lake City Community College has ser\ed for more than foui dec- 
ades as a statewide center for the training of forest technicians. Pensacola 
Junioi College helps blind and otherwise \ isually irnpaiied students pre- 
pare for- life through its Skill Center for Independent Lning. Seminole 
Community College has increased the number of \oluiiteer tutors work- 
ing with literacy students tliiougli its Project Liteiacy United States 
(PUIS). 

Hawaii: Honolulu Community College. Since Hawaii is a state that 
has one of the largest proportions of women in the work force, a need for 
high-quality child care is obxious. This college has de\eloped a piogiam 
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lo liain professional nannits lo punidc m ihv home ougoiiig full-liiiu- 
child care foi infants lo preschool-agc children. 

Illinois: Danville Area Community College, A few >eais ago, ihis 
insiilulion, which has helped its conimunil> in economic de\elopnieni 
foi years, recognized a major conimunu> problem, poui managemeni- 
labor relations. The college was instrumental in hocjting the Symposium 
of Labor-Management Cooperation, which brought together for the first 
time all of the area's ke> figures in labor and management. As a result, 
the Danville Area Labor-Management Council was formed with the 
college's president ser\ing as its chair. In its six years of existence, the 
council has helped to start successful labor-managemenr committees at 
two major firms, attracted a new medium-secui it> piison to the area, 
representing $37.5 million of construction and more than 150 new jobs 
(twenty-two other Illinois communities weie in the competition), and 
kept businesses in the area as well as attracted new firms. 

loiva: North Iowa Area Community College, The Norih Iowa Area 
Community College-Saint Joseph Mercy Hospital Consortium is an 
arrangement between a regional hospital, which manages eight hospitals 
in surrounding communities, and the community college, which ser\es 
nine counties. The two institutions work together to pru\ide a compre- 
hensive health occupations program, including continuing health edu- 
cation, and to staff a regional health education center for the merged 
area they ser\e. By pooling staff, the two institutions can offer lower-cost 
programs to those who participate. 

Kentucky: University of Kentucky Community College System, The 
Mobile Dental Hygiene Program consists of three elements, a perma- 
nently located unit at Lexington Technical Institute and two mobile 
programs, one ser\ing the western and the other the eastern portion of 
the state. Each of the mobile programs is located at one college for three 
years before being rotated to another college in the region. Thus, the 
piograms have been offered at Ashland (tw^o cycles), Somerset, Paducah, 
Hazard, and Madisornille community colleges and arc currently being 
offered a' Mays\ille and Southeast community colleges. Kentucky, like 
other Stat s, suffers from an une\en distribution of allied health profes- 
sionals, especially in lural areas. Tins program sohes a public-policy 
need in additron to pro\iding a cost-efficient way of spreading scarce 
resources around the state. 

Louisiana: Southern University y Shreveport- Bossier City. Founded i^i 
1967, this institution has a student body that is 90 percent black and a 
faculty and administrative staff that is 75 percent minority. The location 
of its downtown campus has made it a natural training site foi small- 
business minority entrepreneurs and busirresspeoplc, and the geographi 
cal location of the college makes it a health care instructional center for 
parts of three states: Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 
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Maryland: Several Commiviity Colleges. Accotding to il,e Mai viand 
Slaie Boatd foi Coiv-.iunu> Colleges ( 1987a, 1987b), st>\e.al of its colleges 
have innovati\e programs. The Cemei for Siud> of Local Issues at Anne 
Arundel Coninumuy College offets siudenis an oppoiiunii) fo gain field 
experience in leseatch nieihodologies (for example, on -he natural water- 
ways of Annapolis, the state capital) anc' helps reinforce the college's lole 
as a major lesource ir. the intellectual l.fe of the community. Cecil 
Community College has the only equine appienticeship piogiam in the 
nation undei the Federal Buteau of Apprenticeship and Training. Garrett 
Community College has a statewide piogram in wildlife/ fisheries man- 
agement that capitalizes on the variety of ecological resources in the 
western part of the state. More than 60 peicent of the faculty members at 
Hagerstown Junior College have returned to the business, industrv, or 
agency of their initial expeiiise under a college-sponsored program 
designed to combat employee burnout and to lelresh specialty skills. In 
addition to a nationally acclaimed adult baMc education program, Har- 
ford Community College has a series of programs jointly sponsored with 
the local board of education designed to certify public school teachers in 
mathematics, train them in science, and give instruction in the u^ i 
microcomputers. 

Massachusetts: Bunker Hill Community College. This college is dedi- 
cated to the concept that members of the college community must under- 
stand and be able to function in cultures other than their own. To further 
this objective, the college has faculty exchange piogiams, a program of 
visiting scholais, and student exchange programs with three European 
institutions (the Lycee Rene Cassin in Strasbourg, France; Blackpool and 
Flyde colleges in Blackpool, England; and the Thames Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in London). In addition, there are study-travel abroad programs; 
the Central American Scholarship Progiam, which, in conjunction with 
eleven other community colleges across the nation, awards Peace Scliolar- 
ships to deserving Central American students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds; and a cooperative arrangement with nearby Tufts University, 
which provides workshops for teams of elementary and middle school 
teachers, giving them resouices with which to introduce the theme "The 
Common Humanity of Peoples" into their classrooms and those of others. 

Michigan: Kellogg Community College. A new electronic delivery sys- 
tem, the Education Utility, is being tried out by the college, local public 
schools, a library, and a museum with the help of a grant fioin the Kellogg 
Foundation. Its objecti\es are to encourage the development of self-directed- 
ness in g( ' setting, learning, and the development of lifetime learning 
skills. Thus far, the Job Information Network, housed in the public 
library, is used by all as a referral and research service for career change 
considerations. The next step is to develop mutual use of data bases and 
software Ultimately what will develop is an educational maintenance orga- 
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nizalion, sinnlar to .he health mainlcnaiuc oigani/alions (HMOs) so pre\- 
alcnt loda> in the heahh caie indiisti>, in which each ageiu> will gel moie 
out of the collaborative eiuleavoi than it contributes alone. 

Minnesota: The Minnesota Community Colleges. Woiking togethei, 
the comm\inil\ colleges in the state ha\e mounted two piograms worthy 
of note here. The first is the Alliss Opix)rtunit> Giant Piogram, which 
encourages aduhs who are ovei twent>-five, who ha\e been out of high 
school or college foi at least seven >ears, and who do not ha\e a college 
degree to return lo education bv offeiing them a free college course. To 
dale, over 17,000 residents of Minnesota ha\e taken ad\antage of this 
program b\ attending classes in one of the eighteen local community 
colleges These students, on the a\erage, have done better than B work 
and often continue to take other courses toward a degree. In addition, the 
state has encouraged high school juniors and seniors to Mkc college 
courses at no cost. Because of their locations throughout the sta^e, the 
community colleges have educated the majority of students taking advan- 
tage of this Postsecondary Eniollment Options Program, 

New York: LaGuardia Community College, Middle College High 
School was established as an .alternative high school piogram by the 
New York City Board of Education and the college, which is a unit of 
the City University of New Yoik. The high school, housed physically 
within the college, serves 450 students recommended by two school dis- 
liicls adjacent to the college. The students ha\e been iclentified as high- 
risk students, prone to dropout, yet with college potential. The school 
operates on a trimester model, similai to the college, and the core of the 
cuniculum is caieei preparation, with one-third of the students out on 
mternships at all times. Some of the students are eligible to take college 
courses, if counseled into them by the collaborati\e staff. If they choose 
lo attend the college aftei hit^h school completion, they are exempted 
fiom some college requirements and gi\en ad\anced standing. The piin- 
cipal is jointly selected and paiticipates in the college governance struc- 
ture, and some of the faculty members at each level are shared. The 
college has also helped to develop an alternative high school desigivd to 
serve immigrant children with language skills pioblems. 

North Carolina: Catawba Valley Technical College, Since North Caro- 
lina has attiacted a large furniture industry, this college has developed 
progiams to meet the needs of personnel and fiims within the field. 
Courses aie offered both at the college and in manufacturing plants in 
furniture drafting, product development, pioduction management, uphol- 
stering, furniture design, and furniture marketing. The college laboiatoi> 
is a small-scale factory in itself. 

North Dakota: Bisniarck State College, At Bismaick State College, a 
two-year public institution, two forty-fi\e-week programs ha\e been de\el- 
oped in powei plant technology and process plant technology, with a 
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fiflccn-weck (Oic common to both The foihiei pi o\ ides com lol -room 
operators for pens ei generating plants tin oug! tout the western pait of the 
slate, and the laltei pro\ ides the same kind^ of employees foi the nation's 
first and only coal gasification plant at lieulah. North DaKoia. 

Pennsylvania: Williarnsport Areo, Community CoUe^c, This colle^^e 
lus two noteworthy occupational-technical program .. Ther plastics and 
polymer technology program, the only one in the state and one of only 
two on the East Coast, tiains technicians to \soik wiih psocessing tech- 
ni(]iics such as injection molding, extiusion, \acuuin forming, injection 
blow molding, and extrusion blow molding. The automated manufac- 
luung technology piogram develops skills in c]iiality contiol, computer- 
ized numeucal contiol, loboiu applications, computei -aided design, and 
computer-integrated manufacturing. 

Rhode Island: Community College of Rhode Island. The J. Arthur 
Tiudeau Memorial Centci pio\ides senices for mentally letarded citizens. 
A new facility being constructed on college pioperty will be used foi 
nonresidential, \ocational programs and job placement assistance foi 
clients of the centei. T\\q centei. which cuiiently seives as a clinical site 
fo! student field placements, will be a "lab school" foi students in the 
college's human sei\ices progiam. Expanded piofessional lelationships 
between college faculty and center staff membeis ha\e stiengthened both. 

Tennessee: Columbia Stnte Cornmtmity College. This college's Center 
of Emphasis develops and pioduces interdisciplinary, interacti\e video 
programs and computer assisted pioductions through the collaboiatne 
efforts of the faculty in several depaitments and the center staff. Com- 
pleted programs are then made available fui student use in the centei. 
The laboiaiory has tvsenty-fc ur workstations vsith touch-scieen monitois 
"onnected to coiuputcrs and v uleoc asset te recordeis (\'CRs) toi interactive 
expeuences that supplement instuution oi subjects as diveise as the 
anatomy of a cat and the battles of the Civil War. 

Te.xas: Laredo funior College. The college, with the suppoit of the 
Texas Depaitment of \gricultuie. the Hebiew Univeisity in Isiael, and 
Texas A8cl at Kmgsville. is developing and implementing a curiiculum 
loi teaching innovative agucultuial approaches to students at the post- 
secondaiy level, utilizing a unique lesearch and teaching facility— a 133- 
acre demonstiation faim foi small faimeis and agiicultui\l businesses 
located at the college. The faun emphasizes ippiication of Isiaeli ai id- 
land pioduction technologists in coiaparable conditions in Texas. Laiedo 
has notc^d that agiicultuial divei!>ificaticm in the state has the potential to 
cieate 25.000 new jobs, adding S6. 1 billion of new business to Texas's 
economy by developing fouiteen alternative ciops in the arid regions of 
the Rio Gi.uide Valley and West Texas. Discussions have already taken 
place with lepiesentaiives of mstituticms of highci learning m Mexico lo 
exploie ftrthei dissemination of the results of ih»^ lograni. 
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Wisconsin: Milwaukee Area Technical College, The Milwaukee Emei- 
prise Center was me brainchild of the Wisconsin Suue Boai i and die 
Wisconsin Foundation for \'otaiional. Technical, and Aduh Education. 
Th;' center acts as an incubatoi, pro\iding low -cost space with a system 
of support services to new and emerging entrepreneuis and ini \stries, 
e..peciall> to minority business, and to otliers offeiing emplounent oppor- 
tunities to the handicapped and disadxantaged residents of the cit>. The 
facility was first occupied by five di\erse businesses, a day care-Head Stait 
program, a food distributor, a knitting manufacturer, a wood products 
firm, and a recreational products firm, representing only one quarter of 
the available space. An Economic Development Administration giant, 
matched by money from the city of Milwaukee, helped to expand the 
reoresentation to include other tenants, such as a robotics engineering 
firm, a plumbing-caipentiy contractoi. a medical distributoi. and a group 
of artists. 

Conclusion 

Highlighting piojects, programs, and ser\ices such as those described 
here ignores an equal number of good examples. One could have included 
the core curriculum at South Mountain Community College (Arizona), 
which focuses on effectnely recruiting, retaining, and preparing students 
academically and socially while they cue still in high school; the "Hawaii 
No Ka Oi" program at Kapiolani Community College, which offers 
informative workshops fv^t those wanting to learn more about the islands' 
cultural heritage, multiethnic history, and natural enviionment, the pro- 
gram of indi\iduali7ed instruction at Bunker Hill Community College 
(Massachusetts), which includes o\ei a thousand sec]uenced programs in a 
learning center staffed by professionals. Project Select at Westchestei Com- 
munity College (New York), which identifies potential teacheis from 
among the community college student body, instructs them in a seminar 
jointly taught by faculty from a neaiby university's school of education 
and a local school district, and then articulates with ...c education pro- 
grams at the university, qualifying students foi employment m the school 
district; the Wood Technology Piogiam that tiains opeiators of sawmills 
at Haywood Community College (Noith Carolina); and the National 
Trai-iing Centei foi Microelectronics at Northampton Community College 
(Pennsylvania), which offers tiaining on a \ariety of le\els, langing tiom 
engineer through operatc^i to technician, in suifacc incnint technology, 
hybrid microelectronics, and semiconductor fabiication. 

Still othei inno\ati\e and unique piograms are outlined in Celtbrat- 
ing Tiuo Decades of hmovation (Goodwin, 1988), a publicatujn listing 
some of the piograms of member institutions of the League foi Innova- 
tion in the Community College. 
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Taken together, these programs that make community colleges dis- 
tinctive educational institutions aie impiessi\e. Some of them, such as 
the Process Plant Technology Program at L'smarck State College (North 
Dakota) oi the Metrology Piogram at Butler County Community College 
(Pennsylvania), may be the only ones of theii type in the nation. Others 
are clearly replicated, such as the Middle College High School at Shelby 
State Community College (Tennessee), which has acknowledged the lead- 
ership in the field givc^n by LaGuaidia Community College. Some insti- 
tutions, such as the Danville Area Community College through the 
formation of its Area Laboi -Management Council, ser\ e as catalysts with- 
out doing everything themselves. Some states spread the scarce resources 
around, such as the Mobile Dental Hygiene Program in Kentucky. Others 
have institutions that cooperate with community agencies to achieve 
more than any one entity can do alone. For example, there is the Mil- 
waukee area collaboration among the city, the community college, the 
Wisconsin Foundation for Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, 
and area businesses; and the cooperative effort among Kellogg Commu- 
nity College, local school districts, and the public libiary. Some efforts 
are moie than a dozen years old, while others aie still in the process of 
formation. 

All efforts, however, help lo make their institutions true "community" 
colleges— distinct from other types of institutions and even from their 
brother and sistei institutions. They also help fulfill the promise of the 
"open door." In so doing, they exemplify the woik of the community 
colleges as described by \'aughan (1987). "Just as the Statue of Liberty 
beckoned those new to our shores, the community college beckons today. 

Give us your young, and youi not so young; 
Give us your capable, and youi not so c^apable; 
Give us youi minorities, and your homemakc:s; 
Gwv us your employed, youi underemployed, 

your unemployed; 
Give us those in society who have too long lingeied 

on the peuphery of the Ameiican Dream, 
And we will help them to become bet»ei students, 

better woikers, bettei citizens, better people." 
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Ascertaining both internal and external constituents' 
perceptions of the institution may suggest new possibilities 
for distinction. 



A Search for 

Institutional Distinctiveness: 
Overview of Process 
and Possibilities 

Barbara K. Towiisend 



Insiiiuiions, like people, change and de\elop over iime. Often they 
begin as small organizations created through the efforts of a few dedi- 
cated individuals and then develop into complex organizations, employ- 
ing thousands and serving diverse functions. Miami-Dade Community 
College started in 1960 on one campus serving 1,400 students. Now 
Miami-Dade is one of the ten laigest colleges in the nation, with three 
campuses serving over 60,000 students (Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege, 1987) Similarly, the institution of the public two-year college 
has devel(>ped fiom only a few colleges at tlie start of this century to 
over a thousand institutions servmg over 1 million students in the 
late 1980s. 

Much of the growth of the public two-year or community college 
«.vcurr ' Lirmg the 1960s, a period when American belief m education 
as the means to a better life resulted in extensive funding of public higher 
education systems. During this period, community colleges were estab- 
lished at the rate of almost one a vveek. They emerged as educational 

B K lownvfid («! ) A Srardi for Imtttutwnal DistifUtnrnrv 
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insiiiuuons determined lo piovide "someihing fui es cry body, " including 
people not normally expected to attend college. 

Their willingness to serve nontraditional students and to reach out 
into the communit) to recruit them was novel ni the late sixties and 
much of the seventies. In the 1980s, however, it is a larc higher education 
institution that does not extend itself in numerous ways to these students. 
Ih'js, what once distinguished the community college as a type of edu- 
catioral institution no longei docs. Indeed, currently about the only 
distinctive characteristics of the community college as an institutional 
type are the length of its academic programs (tvso years or less as com- 
pared to the four-year programs of a college or university), its low cost, 
and its diversity of curricular offerings. 

Distinctiveness in program length is inherent in the conception of 
the community college: It vvas designed as a /zf o-year school. It was also 
initially conceived of as a free or low-cost institution, which it still is 
today. Nationally, tuition costs at public two-year colleges averaged $660 
in 198.^-86 as compared to almost twice that amount at public four-year 
colleges and universities and almost eight times that amount at private 
four-year colleges and universities (American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, 1987). Finally, the community college's curricula^ 
offerings are the most diverse in postsecondary education. Its credit offer- 
ings include academic oi transfer-level programs as well as a wide 
spectrum of occupational-technical programs. In addition, it offers devel- 
opmental courses, adult basic education, and noncredit, leisure-time 
courses such as flower arranging and poetry writing. 

While advocates of the community college may argue that it is also 
distinguished by its geographic and academic accessibility as well as by 
its community service oiicntation, in reality there are many four-yeai 
colleges and universities, both publu and private, that aie basically open- 
door institutions, accessible to and serving the needs of residents in their 
local community. In paiticular, many small, private, liberal arts colleges 
pride themselves on paying individual attention to students and being 
responsive to the needs of theii suriounding community. 

When the community college was highly distinctive as a type of edu- 
cational institution, individual community college^ benefited fiom this 
generic distinctiveness through soaring enrollments and state funding. 
Now that the community college is less distinctive as an educational 
institution, individual community colleges are finding it inoie difficult 
to attract community membeis' enrollment in them as opposed to the 
local proprietary school or state college. The competuiori for state dollais 
has also increased as legislatois and governcjrs question why there should 
be so many state institutions of higher education performing essentially 
the same functions. 

As a result, individual community colleges aie lipe to seaich for insti- 
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luiional disiincii\cncss. Ii is iimc foi ihcm lo break a\va> fioin whal was 
once a national insiiiuiional effort to provide "something fui everybody" 
and move instead toward emphasizing, as individual institutions, those 
distinctive elements and qualities that they possess and that are valued by 
their local communities. Determining vshat distinctive elements and qual- 
ities a particular community college has and conceiuiating institutional 
resources to develop these and othei distinctive aspects aie important 
steps in th? college's development 

Achieving institutional distinctiveness involves tvso major stages, first, 
conducing a search for distinctive elements and qualities— that is, deter- 
mining whether the institution has some distinctive aspects, and, if so, 
what and how stiong these aspects are— and, second, utilizing the infoi- 
mation derived from this determination. 

Conducting the Search for Distinctive Aspects 

Deciding to conduct a seaich foi institutional distinctiveness is the 
first step in determining what, if anything, is distinctive about a particu- 
lar community college. Once that decision has been made, pragmatic 
logistical questions arise. Who should do the study? When should it 
occur? How long will it take? How should its results be disseminated? 
More substantively, the questions of focus and methodology dUse: What 
information is beii.g sought? How will it be elicited? While these ques- 
tions will be addressed in detail in Chapters F'oui through Six, the fol- 
lowing is a brief oveiview of the process suggc:>ted here. 

Focus. Determining the existence, nature, and strength of an institu- 
tion's distinctive aspects requires an understanding of vshat is meant by 
institutional distinctiveness and vshat ccmditions affect an institution's 
ability to be distinctive. 

A distinctive institution is one that has distinguished itself from oiher 
institutions cair>ing out similar functions. It does so either by actually 
differing or by being perceived as differing on some of the elements or 
dimensions necessary for these institutions to carry out their common 
functions. While an educational institution can be distinctive for nega- 
tive reasons, such as its illiterate graduates or its arrogant faculty, an 
underlying assumption of this book is that those leaders searching for 
institutional distinctiveness desire their institution to be viewed as differ- 
ing positively fiom similar institutions on a particular element or dimen- 
sion. The ideal is an institution perceived as offering something of value 
that other institutions in the local area or service region do not. For 
example, all higher education institutions offer academic programs. For 
a community college to be distinctive on this element, it must offer pro- 
grams that other institutions in its area oi region do not, or it must offer 
programs that diffci (or are perceived to differ) substantively in their 
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organizing framework, emphases, oi structure from othei mstitutions' 
programs with the same name. Similarl>, all educational institutions 
have faculty teaching students For a communit) college to be distinctive 
on this common element, there must be a tangible o! perceived difference 
in the quality or nature of the faculty-student interaction. 

It is important to understand that institutional distinctncuess has 
two dimensions: empirical and perceptual. Empiiicall) an institution is 
distinctive if the elements or dimensions foi which it claims distinctne- 
ness have a basis in fact— that is, there is tangible "proof ' of their exis- 
tence. Obviously, a community college is distinctive empirically in its 
program offerings if it is the only postsecondary institution in area, 
service region, or state to offer particular programs, it may also have an 
empirical distinctiveness if it is one of only a few insntutions to offer 
services to a certain clientele. 

An institution may also be perceived to be distincti\e even when thei j 
is little or no empirical reality to this perception. For example, many 
community college faculty and administrators perceive their instituti^^n 
to offer students more individual attention and support than they wouid 
receive elsewhere in higher education. Not only are there few, if any, 
studies that support such claims, but faculty in small, prnate, liberal arts 
colleges also make the same claim. Thus, perceptions of institutional 
distinctiveness may not always match the reality. 

Perceptions of an institution are important, though, because they can 
influence the empirical reality. If people believe that a certain situation 
exists at an institution, that situation may come into being. For example, 
if faculty and staff believe that a concern for students is a value of the 
institution's administration and will be recognized in annual evaluations, 
then at least some faculty and staff will increase theii demonstrations of 
caring about students' academic success. The students will experience 
this increased caring and will then perceive the institution to be a caiing 
one, which indeed it has also become in reality, although no studies may 
be conducted to "prove" that it is so. 

In their search for institutional distinctiveness, institutional leaders 
need to ascertain which of their community college programs and other 
elements aie empirically distinctive. Leaders also need to determine what 
elements and dimensions of the institution are perceived a.s being dis- 
tinct '\e, in othei words, they need to discover uhuh institutional aspects 
have a distincti\e image. The usual approach to examining institutional 
image is to determine the perceptions of external constituents— local 
citizens and leaders of business and industry— thiough image studies 
conducted by the office of institutional research. These perceptions can 
provide ir^iportant information to institutional leadeis, but they may nut 
be congruent with the peiceptions of internal constituents. Internal con- 
stituents—trustees, administratois, faculty, support staff, and students— 
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also need lo be queried about theii perceptions of the uistitution's dis- 
tinctiveness. Their responses will yield a picture of the institution as 
peiceived b> those who have fiisthand knowledge of its inner workings. 
While some of the constituents' perceptions may surprise and even dis- 
may a college's leadership, which may hold a different vision of the 
institution, it is important for institutional leaders to understand how 
those within the institution perceive it. 

These perceptions of internal constituents then need to be checked 
against the perceptions of external constituents. Those who aie outside 
the institution may perceive elements as distinctive that those who are 
within may take for granted because they are too close to them. In addi- 
tion, those outside ma> not value to the same degree an element oi facet 
that those within the institution do. Ultimately, the goal of the seaich 
for institutional distinctiveness is to align the external and internal views 
of the institution's positive elements as closely as possible. Only in this 
way can an institution be sure it is giving the marketplace what it wants 
while also satisfying the preferences of its internal constituents. 

Determination of external perceptions also reinforces the importance 
of the external environment to the development of institutional distinc- 
tiveness in the community college. While many four-year colleges and 
universities have state or national student bodies, most community col- 
leges are local institutions, drawing theii enrollments almost ^airely from 
residents in their immediate community. As a result, the socioeconomic 
level of the community ;n which it is situated and the quantity and diver- 
sity of businesses and industries within this community have a stiong 
impact on vvhat the community college can become, both in terms of its 
programmatic offerings and otheis' perceptions of its distinctiveness as an 
educational institution. If a community college is located in an area with 
mostly blue- and pink-collar woikers, these people will be likely students 
for the institution because they will value vvhat u has to offer them. Its 
flexible scheduling will enable thein to take courses while siill working 
full time, its low cost will suit their pocketbooks, and its upen-admissions 
policy will accommodate their previous academic record. 

In addition, if the community has many varied businesses and indus- 
tries that need training programs foi theii woikers, the community 
college can become the higner education institution that offers these 
programs A community college located in this kind of environment can 
easily achieve a distinctive image as an institution that meets the needs 
of local residents for inexpensive, easily accessible job tiaining and col- 
lege courses. On the other hand, a community college located in an area 
with few businesses and industries needing trained workers and with a 
low-o open-admissions state college nearby will find achieving a dis- 
tinctive image in its community to be more difficult. Moreover, the 
degree of funding available fiom the state and from the locality may 
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affect a communii^ college's progiammaiit pussibihiics. Thus, the exter- 
nal environmem— thai is, where ihc (ommunii) college is located— sets 
major parameieis on the degree and l>pe of institutional distinctiveness 
possible. 

In some instances, the restrictions caused b> the institution's geogra- 
phic and socioeconomic setting ma> not allow {jx much distinctiveness 
in programmatic offerings. Distinctiveness can still be achieved, how- 
ever, b; differing qualitatively on important dimensions of the educa- 
tional process. For example, constituents 'vithir a particular conimunit; 
college can agree to provide a highly supportive environment for first- 
generation college students of an> ethnic background or age. If the com- 
munity college is located in an ethnically diverse, working-class commu- 
nity, this supportive environment will be valued b> community members 
and will become the college's distinctive element, even if the institution 
is not able financially to be distinctive by offering a wide variety of 
occupational- technical programs. 

Methodology. Determining a community college's potential for achiev- 
ing institutional distinctiveness involves three components. (1) searching 
for empirically distinctive programs. (2) ascertaining the perceptions of 
internal constituents about the institution, and (3) checking the percep- 
tions of internal constituents against those of external constituents. While 
the perceptions of an institution's external constituents and those of its 
internal constituents are equally important, the methodology detailed 
in this book concentrates on the gathering of internal perceptions, a 
neglected topic in the community college's efforts to achieve a distinctive 
identity. Determination of external perceptions is then advocated as a 
kind of ''reality check" of internal constituents' perceptions. 

The easiest part of the search for institutional distinctiveness is look- 
ing for evidence of empirically distinctive programs and services. Foi 
example, Illinois community colleges are required to keep a list of "dis- 
tinctive" programs on file with the Illinois Community College Board. 
The programs on the list are those in which out-of-distric t students may 
enroll at the "charge-back" price since the community college within 
their district does not have such programs. Seeking out this list is a 
logical step in an Illinois community college'^ 5earch foi empirically 
distinctive programs. Another way to ascertain such piograms is to ask 
an institution's division heads and deans to generate a list of the distinc- 
tive programs in their area. These lists can then be verified by checking 
other area postsecondary institutions to sc€ if they have similar programs. 

Far more time consuming is ascertaining the p>erceptions of internal 
constituents about possible distinctive institutional elements and dimen- 
sions. Trustees, administrators, middle managers, classified staff, faculty, 
and students musi be surveyed and interviewed for their perceptions 
regarding the institution's distinctive elements. The data derived from 
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ihc interviews and sin\e>s are then analyzed for ilumes and presented lo 
ai least some of the constituent groups such as the facuh> and adminis- 
trators for further refinement. 

Institutional leaders must then assess tho \a!idit> v>f ir.tcrnal constitu- 
ents' perceptions of distinctive elements. For example, facult> ma> per- 
ceive they are distinctive in theii frequent use of alternative modes of 
learning. Before deciding to prontote the institution externally as dis- 
tinctive because of the diverse ways it enables students to learn, adminis- 
trators should first ask if there is an> evidence to indicate that their 
institution's faculty do indeed use alternative modes of learning more 
frequently than do faculty at other postsecondaiy institutions. If there is 
little or no empirical evidence, then administrators concerned with insti- 
tutional integrity have two choices. They can jtttempt to turn the faculty's 
perceptions into reality through rewarding faculty who do use alterna- 
tive modes of learning, or they can refuse to claim distinctiveness for 
this aspect. 

The third component of the process—checking internal perceptions 
of the institution against those of external constituents— provides another 
way of ascertaining the validity of internal perceptions. For example, if 
faculty and staff perceive themselves to offer a supportive environment 
for returning women, this perception can be checked as part of a survey 
of local residents, along with other questions about the college. 

In sum, this first stage of the search for institutional distinctiveness 
will yield two kinds of information: what programs and elements, it any, 
are empircally distinctive, in a particular community college, and what 
elements and dimensions are perceived to be distinctive, both by internal 
and external constituencies. 

Utilizing What the First Stage of the Search Reveals 

In the second stage of the search for institutional distinctiveness, 
senior-level administrators utili^e the information gained thus far. The 
search may reveal that the community college has several distinctive 
programs and other elements that are already receiving sufficient atten- 
tion and recognition, both withm the college and outside it. For example, 
institutional leaders may learn that their institution has several empiri- 
cally distinctive programs and is also perceived by i faculty, staff, and 
students and by the local community to be a college that "goes the extra 
mile" for its students. 

Institutional leaders who find themselves in the enviable position 
of already having distinctive programs and other elements have some 
decisions to make. First of all, they need to evaluate these distinctive 
programs and elemtias. A particular technical program may clearly be 
distinctive—that is, the only one in the college's service area— but it may 
generate insufficient enrollment to justify its high costs for equipment 
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and suffing. Thus, senior-level administrators ma> decide lo lerminaie 
the program in spile of its distinctiveness. 

Another decision to be made is which distinctive elements should be 
emphasized in the marketing of the institution as well as in its internal 
workings. If faculty and staff perceive that the> are distinctive in theii 
caring attitude toward students, administrators ma> decide to emphasi/e 
this attitude by rewarding it in annual personnel evaluations. This same 
element could also be emphasiied to external constituents in promo- 
tional literature about the college. Quotations from students about the 
caring faculty and staff could be included in college brochures and 
advertisements. 

While some institutions that undeigo a search for institutional dis- 
tinctiveness will find their distinctiveness verified, the majority of insti- 
tutions will probably be revealed as lacking much or an> distinctiveness 
as educational institutions. The> will lack empiricall> distinctive pro- 
grams, and the elements perceived b> their internal constituents as dis- 
tinctive will have little basis in reality or will not be so perceived by the 
local community. If such is the case, institutional leaders have several 
options. One is to create and develop some empirically distinctive pro- 
grams. For example, a needs as'^^ssment of local businesses and industries 
might indicate a demand foi workers trained in robotics. After ascertain- 
ing that no other regional postsecondary institution provides such train- 
ing, senior-level administratuis may decide to pursue state funding for a 
program in robotics. Another approach is to decide to emphasize, both 
internally and externally, the elements f>erceived by internal constituents 
as distinctive. As suggested before, if faculty and staff perceive themselves 
to be more caring about the academic success of students than are faculty 
and staff in four-year colleges and universities, institutional leaders can 
elect to empiiasize this dimension in the reward system. By so doing, 
administrators will be encouraging an empiiical reality as well as a per- 
ceptual one. In addition, the institution's emphasis on providing a caring 
environment for the student can be stressed in its marketing of the 
institution. 

In deciding to develop distinctive programs such as robotics and, or 
lo emphasize less tangible elements such as a caring attitude toward 
students, senior-level administiators need to be aware of the different 
requirements for each. Developing empirically distinctive programs 
involves obvious, straightforward steps. Identify a community need, plan 
a program to meet this need, find funding for the piograrn, and market 
it. Finding the funding is probably the major task and may be a Hercu- 
lean one nowadays in some communities and states. However, if insti- 
tutional leaders tan find the money to establish empirically distinctive 
programs, whether they be academic ones or suppoit services, institu- 
tional distinctiveness of a certain type is within their grasp. 
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Fstablishing institutional distincti\eness through emphasizing a qual- 
itatively better dimension of such a standard function oi element as teach- 
ing is a far more complex process. Administrators who decide to pursue 
this option must keep several points in mind. First, the) should only 
emphasize an element that has the support of the majority of the mstitu- 
tion's internal constituents. Deciding to emphasize in the local commu- 
nity a research orientation in the faculty would be unwise if most of the 
faculty are not committed to pursuing research. 

Equally important is external or community demand lor the element. 
Institutional leaders should guaid against emphasizing a quality or 
dimension desired by internal constituents but not by the community. 
For example, those in charge of the curriculum may be enamored of self- 
paced learning. They may advocate that every course be self-paced— that 
is, with students working individually at their own pace with little or no 
interartion with other students in the classroom. Would-be students, how- 
ever, may be wary of this approach to learning. Accustomed to the usual 
classroom interaction, they may regard with suspicion an institution 
that uses a less mainsueam approach. Those who want to attend college 
partly for the opportunity it provides to make friends would also be 
alienated by self-paced learning, since it provides little opportunity for 
students to work with one another. Thus, an institution that uses only 
this approach to learning would certainly be a distinctive institution, 
but it puts its survival at risk if external constituents do not desire this 
approach. Educational leaders should remember the automobile indus- 
try's experience with the Edsel, a cai touted by its makers as the latest in 
automotive design and sure to sell to the American public. Unfortunately 
for Ford, its maker, the Edsel's kind of distinctiveness did not appeal to 
car buyers. The car flopped on the market and quickly became an auto- 
motive dinosaui. The fate of the Edsel serves as a warning to institutional 
leaders seeking distinctiveness. Be sure that external cor^tituents desiie 
the distinctive element as much as internal constituents do. 

Another consideration exists for institutional leaders seeking insti- 
tutional distinctiveness: Careful long-range planning must ensure that 
theie are sufficient institutional funds to maintain a distinctive element or 
dimension once it is dev eloped. For example, leaders of an urban commu- 
nity college may decide to stress the institution's ability to provide support 
services for minority students. Initiallv, funds will be needed to create or 
expand support services for minorities. Spanish-speaking advisers and 
counselors might be hired, and computer programs that teach basic math 
in Spanish might be bought. Once these and other special services are in 
place, money must also be spent to ensure their continuance. 

Finally, foi those leaders concerned with institutional integrity, the 
perceptions (both internal and external) of an intangible element such as 
caring faculty and staff should match the reality. This requires ongoing 
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c\aluaiion as well as ihc willingness and ihe funds lo suppoii, ihiough 
the rewaid s>sicm. faculi> and staff who manifest ihc disiincinc cltmenls. 

Conclusion 

Since the coinnuniil\ college is no longer as disiincii\e an educaiional 
instiiiuion as a once was, leaders ai indi\idual connnunil\ colleges are 
urged lo conduct a search for nistitutional distincti\eness. In so doing, 
the> will learn what piogrammatic elements and dnnensions are empiri- 
cally distinctive or even unique about their institutions. They will also 
learn wiiat dimensions are perceived b> internal and external constituents 
to be distinctive, even though these dimensions ma> not be so in reality. 

The decision to search foi institutional distinctiveness ui\olves the 
risk of learnmg what little, if an> thing, is empiricall> distinctive about a 
particular mstitution or -hat constituents' perceptions are inconsistent 
with the institutional \ision held b> its leaders. But the decision also 
opens up new possibilities for an institution. As its leaders decidt to 
establish or build on perceived and empiricall> distinctive elements, they 
can develop an institution whose identity is a matter of personal and 
professional pride for all its members. Institutional leaders can also create 
an institution worth> of the positive public image so vital to institutional 
suivival and development. 
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The putial orgatiuatiot} for a (ommunitx (ollrge's scardi 
for distinctweuess includes use of a (ollrge (ommitttr ot 
a consultant. 



How to Begin the Search 
for Institutional 
Distinctiveness 

Michael B. Qiianty 



A college's search for insiiiuiiDnal ciisuucli\entss begins in eainesi wilh 
the decision of how lo pic .eecl with the stuch. Although theie aie man> 
possible wa>s to conduct such a search, the dtusion will piobabl> be 
between appointing a college committee to explore the is^ue ui (mplo\- 
ing a consultant fiom outside the college. Roth approaches ha\e ad\an- 
tages ind disadvantages. 

The appointment of comniittees to deal with complex issues is a time- 
woin tiadition in education— almost to the point of being a cliche. Ne\er- 
ilieless. ihe piacticc has meiit. Ct^mnuttee members will be more famihai 
with the college than will a consultant Also, a committee can bung a 
wide range of perspecti\es and expeitisc to beai on a problem. Iinohing 
membeis of the college communit> ni the search also could help build 
consensus on the findings and a sense of c ommitment to die project. On 
the other hand, the process of developing consensu, often results in 
compromises on important issues. niittee members also may be so 
involwd with the college that their objtcti\it> is rmpaircd. In addition, 
although they may be ver\ familiar with their own college, the\ nia> 
have a limited peispcctive on what other colleges are r'oing. Since a 
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definition of distinctiveness lequires differentiating one's college fiom 
othei institutions, this Imiited perspecti\( can be a serious problem. 

An outside consultant can bring specialized expertise and a fresh, 
objective peispecti\e to the i^earch. A consultant also is more likel> to be 
sufficiently familiar with other institutions to identif) clearly distinctive 
characteristics of the college. The le\el of accountability for the consul- 
tant who is employed specifically for the task is also likely to be higher 
than that of a committee composed of indiviuuals with many other 
responsibilities. On the negati\e side, the college community may react 
to a consultant with skepticism, especially if her or his findings turn out 
to be at variance with the conventional wisdom on campuo. People who 
have invested a great dtrl of themselves in an institution may question 
the assumption that someone from the outside can, with limited expo- 
sure, d^'elop a better understanding of the college than they possess. 

A key consideration in the choice between these two appioaches is 
the college's past experience with committees and consultants. These 
experiences obviously w^ill affect the college's recepti\ity to one or the 
other process. The prevailing mood of the campus is another important 
consideration. If the college is relati\ely mature in its development, fis- 
cally sound, with healthy enroUments and good job security, ha\ing an 
outside consultant lead the search may be perceived as a good idea. If the 
en\ironment is unstable, employing a consultant could be seen as threat- 
ening. If the situation at the college is desperate, a consultant may be 
seen as the only viable option. Undei any circumstances, the decision as 
to who will conduct the search is a crucial one and should be weighed 
carefully. 

Using a College Committee 

If the decision is made to use a college committee to conduct the 
search for distincti\enesi, each of the following areas must be addressed 
if the committee's woik is to ha\e maximum impact: (1) selecting its 
members, (2) cle\ eloping the committee's chaige, (3) organizing the com- 
mittee effecti\ely, (4) pro\iding the committee with the necessary back- 
ground information, (5) pro\iding the necessary mstitutional support, 
and (6) developing a procedure for achie\ing consensus on the commit- 
tee's findings. 

Selecting the Committee, The first decision in choosing a committee 
imolves representation. Criteria foi selection should be carefully consrd- 
ered and clearly stated. Often committees are structured so that members 
collectively represent a variety of perspectives and are balanced according 
to such factors as race, sex, type of discipline, and division. Nevertheless, 
individual c<)mmittee members may ne\cr know w hom they are supposed 
to represent. Is a black male faculty membei who teaches English repre- 
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seining blacks, leaching faculi>, the English Deparinient, or some oiher 
group? In fact, given the selection process, he or she most likely will be 
peiceived as representing several peispeciives at once. During committee 
deliberanons, he ina> also represent each of his perceived constituencies 
at different points. Such amorphous lole expectations obviousl> can 
create confusion. To avoid such confusion, the college administration 
should fully apprise committee members of the reasons for their selection. 

The nature of a committee's assignment should determine the com- 
position of the committee and the criteria for selecting its members. In 
this case, the committee will be aj^ked to determine what about the college 
is distinctive and to communicate its findings to the college communit>. 
For the first task, one needs individuals who are anal>tical and who 
represent a wide spectrum of views. For the second task, one needs indi- 
viduals who have credibilit> with various constituencies on campus and 
who are effective communicators. 

To assure a wide spectrum of views and to facilitate later acceptance 
of the findings, the committee must include representatives of faculty, 
su{.oort staff, and administrators. Distinctive aspects of a college are 
probibl) not limited to its instructional programs, so the committee 
shoult] not be limited only to facult>. Facult> membership should include 
a represeni;?»n"^ trom each division and people from both occupational- 
technical and college transfer disciplines. Support staff should include at 
least one represent it ive from each dean's or vice-piesident's area. Admin- 
istrative membership should be limited to one or two individuals who 
have a broad understanding of the college. 

The criteria for selecting individual members from all three groups 
are the same. As mentioned earlier, the task requires that the> have good 
analytical abilities. The second criterion i^ that the> she aid be opinion 
leadeis, individuals who have a reputation for ckarl> articulating their 
views and for influencing opinion on important issues. These individuals 
should not be confused vvith the opinionated spokespeoplc who may 
consistently and vociferously represent a particular point of view but 
who seldom influence the outcomes of a vote. Opinion leaders also 
should not be confused with the elected or appointed leadership of recog- 
nized organizations such as a fa^ultv oi staff senate. Although opinion 
leaders often do assume these roles, not all elected leadeis are effective 
opinion leaders. An opinion Icadci is one who is seen as thoughtful, 
insightful, and reasonable even b> those who ma> diffei with the person 
on an issue, one who is forceful but o|3en to other points of view and 
able to compromise. Choosing these types of individuals ensures that 
various points of view will be well represented within the committee 
while minimizing tlu^ chances of factionalism disiupting the group. 

It is obvious fioni the preceding discussion that m> bias foi committee 
selection for this purpose is b> appointment rathei than election. The 
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skills leqiuicd for this task arc such thai election does not seem appropri- 
ate. Ihe president, howe\er, should not aftempt to appoint the members 
alone. A good appioach would be to work with the college's deans or 
vice-presidents and the facult> and staff leaders to solicit nominations of 
people whom the> feel possess the skills required, thus pro\iding a pool 
of potential members. hidi\iduals who are consisientl> nominated should 
prove good bets. 

Another obvious point is that students were not included in the 
committee membership. This omission is not meant to minimize their 
importance in the process. It means that there are more effective and 
meaningful ways to include student participation than by having a few 
students serve on the committee. Committee membership would be a 
hardship for most community college students, and it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to represent the full range of student views on a com- 
mittee. Preferably, the committee should assume the responsibility for 
ensuring student involvement. They can do so in a variety of ways: sur- 
veys, interviews with selected students or student leaders, an open hearing 
for students, or a poll in the studen* newspaper, to name just a few. 
Ascertaining student opinion is tou important to tiust to the sporadic 
participation of one or two students on the committee. 

Developing the Committee's Charge. The charge to the committee 
should be carefull> stated in writing. It should clearl) slate why there is a 
need [or the study, exactl> wha* is expected of the committee, how the 
findings will be rev'iewed, and how they v^jl! be u^ed. 

Clearly articulating the need or su^h an undertaking will show tl e 
committee members and th'^ coll ^;;e co^im nit> that this is not a frivo- 
lous or hastil) conceived idea. A ^arefull> crafted statement of need can 
also allay concerns over hidden agendas and can stave off discussions 
about "why are we leally doing this." 

It is important to define carefully what is expected of th^ ommittee. 
The concept of distinctiveness is one that is not ccmmonly associated 
with community colleges where emphasis tiaditionall) has been placed 
on comprehensi\eness. Therefore, great care should be taken to expand 
on the definition. It may also be useful to define the term by exception. 
Thiough an enumeration of man\ of the things that cannot be substi- 
tuted for the institution's definition of its distinctne elements, th^ search 
can be better focused, and several false starts ma> be eliminated. For 
example, the following points might be made: 

i Distinctiveness goes beyond mission. The college's distincti\'eness 
will not be found in its mission statement. The wa> a college opera- 
lionalizes the various goals in its mission statement, the priorities it 
establishes among diose goals, and the relative success it experiences in 
achieving di^'erent goals may contribute to its distinctneness. The goals 
themselves, however, are not likely to set an institution apart. 
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2. Distinctiveness goes beyond stereotypes, Sieieoiypical siaicmcnis 
such as "we offer excellent instruciion because oui faculty arc paid to 
leach, not lo do research" are not acceptable definitions for this purpose. 
The committee must be careful to avoid such generalizations. 

3. Distinctiveness is not a measure of work environment. As the com- 
niiliee proceeds with its task, it is likely that members will discuss what 
is distincti\e about the college to them. In these discussions or in subse- 
quent interviews or discussions with one's colleagues, it is important to 
keep in mind that, while the work en\ironment can permeate everything 
we do and how we are percei\ed, it usually is not a defining characteristic 
of a college. Only in cases where the work en\ironment represents an 
attitude that also is reflected in programs and services does it become a 
defining characteristic. 

4. Distinctiveness is not a lightning bolt. It is not likely that there will 
be a single program oi ser\ice at the college that truly sets the institution 
apart. If a community college has such a program, chances are good that 
its members know about it. More likely, distinctneness lies in ha\ing a 
unique grouping of piograms oi ser\ices, in an attitude about students 
or instruction that cuts across the college, or in the way the college 
orders its priorities. 

This process of defining by exception may seem hea\y -handed and 
smack of o\erkiIl, but it serves se\eial purposes. It points out the need 
for careful research and consideration, it clarifies for the cynics that the 
search is not intended to be just another semantic exercise, and it helps 
the committee maintain the proper focus. The natural tendency would 
be to use such examples in an informal, oral presentation to the commit- 
tee when the charge is explained. They really should be in writing, how- 
e\er, because inevitably, months into the task, committee members will 
be discussing what is really wanted. At that point, they won't accurately 
remember what was said and will look to what was written for guidance. 

As pan of defining the task, the charge to the committee should also 
explain the need for suppouing e\idence. It may be desirable to be less 
explicit in defining what will ser\e as evidence and merely stress the need 
for documentation. Through too nariow a definition of the type of e\i- 
dence required, the scope of the study may inadvertently be ciicumsciibed. 
For example, the committee may a\oid qualitative judgments if too much 
emphasis is placed on quantifiable evidence. 

The charge to the committee also should include a statement of how 
the findings will be reviewed. It may be desirable to include pro\isions 
for collegewide hearings on a draft of the repoit w ith a subsequent oppor- 
tunity for the committee to icconsidei and ie\ise. The process foi admin- 
istrati\e re\ iew should be stated so that both the committee and the 
administrative staff know their respecti\e roles. Finally, the president's 
responsibility foi responding to the committee should be defined. 
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The final clement of the charge should be a short statement of how 
the results will be used. This statement should include the intended 
audience for the report and the areas in which t will be used to influence 
decisions This section is important because it CDuld affect the wa> the 
committee approaches its task and because it will a oid future misunder- 
standings. The findings conceivably could be used in plannmg, budget- 
ing and staffing, marketing, and fund raising and development. 
Similarly, the intended audience could be the president only or broad 
distribution within and outside the college. Knowing the range of uses 
in advance will probably affect the tone and nature of the report, but it 
will also make the committee more comfortable in its woik. 

Organizing the Committee, The way a committee is organized can 
have a substantial impact on the quality of the final report. Therefore, it 
IS essential that the committee chair be able to conduct an effective meet- 
ing, to motivate people, and to delegate responsibilities. Just as in the 
case of selecting committee members, appointment rather than election 
is appropriate for this task. Since the process for accomplishing the task 
will be loosely defined, it places a great deal of responsibility on the 
chair. Not everyone can provide effective leadership in an unstructured 
situation. In fact, it might be a good idea to select the chaii first and then 
to involve that person in the selection of other committee members. 

In organizing a committee, one needs to remember the major advan- 
tages a committee offers. Those advantages include bringing a variety of 
perspectives to bear on a problem and creating a situation where brain- 
storming can develop individuals' ideas more full>. Too often committees 
are divided into small groups to woik on a portion of the task and to 
bring a solution back to the group. The subcommittee reports are then 
spliced together to make a final repoit. The resulting product, then, is 
largely a collection of individuals' opinions about a variety of topics 
rather than a consensus of group opinion on the full range of topics. It is 
true that tasks need to be apportioned among the committee's members, 
but there needs to be a mechanism for assuring that the entire committee 
discusses and reviews the findings of any subgroups that arc foimed. The 
emphasis needs to be placed on this review and discussion rather than on 
merely completing a series of assigned tasks. 

One way to help maintain the proper perspective is to have subcom- 
mittees prepare abbreviated repoits that briefly state findings, evidence, 
and potential implications in a foimat similar to a sentence outline. 
This procedure will focus discussion on the findings, interpretations, 
and implications rather than the syntax, style, and lone of the report. 
The full committee can then arrive at consensus regarding major conclu- 
sions to be diawn from the subgroup's woik. This system avoids having 
individuals and subgioups invest inordinate amounts of time in writing 
and places the emphasis wheie it should be. on leview and synthesis. 
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Later a writing team or editor will be able to use the modified subgroup 
reports as outlines for developing a coherent Kport that reflects the views 
)f the entire comnnittee. 

Providing the Committee with Background Information. The com- 
mittee can save a great deal of time and increase its chances of success if 
its members are provided with an advance packet of background infor- 
mation, including an annotated bibliography of general articles and 
books on image and distinctiveness. Reprints of selected articles should 
also be provided. In addition, copies of selected institutional research 
studies conducted at the college should be included. Information relevant 
to internal perceptions can be found in student surveys, faculty and staff 
surveys, and graduate follow-ups. External perceptions can be docu- 
mented in studies dealing with the success of graudates in the workplace 
and at transfer colleges, employer surveys, or image surveys conducted 
in the community. It might be helpful to have the institutional research 
office (or other office responsible for the surveys) prepare a short summary 
of findings related to internal and external perceptions and referencing 
specific reports. Relevant sections of the reports could be highlighted. 

Another potentially valuable source of information for the group 
would be the college's self-study for accreditation or reaffirmation of 
accreditation. Sections reviewing the mission, educational programs, and 
support services could prove especially useful. The report of the visiting 
committee would provide an outside opinion and could point to areas 
that were deemed especially strong or distinctive. 

Finally, the committee should be provided with relevant historical 
documents that would show changes in the college's emphasis or mission 
over time. Potential sources of such information would be long-range 
plans, curriculum plans, curriculum committee minutes, past mission 
statements, consultants' reports, and program reviews. 

Providing the committee with this type of information not only 
makes its job easier but also reinforces the importance of its work and 
shows an institutional commitment to the project. 

Providing Institutional Support to the Committee. For the committee 
lo function effectively, it needs full institutional support. It is very likely 
that the committee will want to survey selected groups to help identify 
distinctive elements. The college should facilitate this effort by assigning 
the institutional research office (or other appropriate office) to provide 
staff support to the committee. If there is no office on campus that 
has the necessary expertise, the committee should have the option of 
employing a consultant. 

The president also should ensure that other offices and the faculty 
and staff in general are prepared to cooperate VMth the committee. Urging 
of cooperation can be accomplished formally or informally, but it is 
critical that a spiiit of coopeiation prevails. 
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Achieving Consensus on the Report Foi the icpoii on disiinciivcncss 
to have maximum impart, the college needs to de\isc a ioethod for achie\- 
nig consensus on the findings. The process recommended here unohes 
three elements; tollegewide ie\ie\s, adnnnistiati\e leview, and presidential 
reaction. Collegewide u\ iew can be accomplished through open hearing!> 
to re\ie\v the findings. S;jch hearings would gi\e the (ommittee z chance 
to receive reacUons of colleagues and pio\ide an opportunit> for it to 
reconsider its findings. Administrative ijview can be coordinated through 
the president and the chief ad.Tiinistrative officers of the college. Once 
the president has the comniiuee'^ pnal report ?nd the r^^actions of the 
administrators, she or he should respond formall> to the committee b> 
stating reactions to the report and reasons for rejecting an> recommenda- 
tions. This reaction document then will Sv^ne the college'^) position on 
its distinctiveness. 

This review process is an essential element. It assures that the college 
communit> is aware of the college's position and brings closure to the 
process It can help eliminate later coi^Aision and debate and allow the 
college to begin the work of appKing the insights gained f^om tre search. 

Using a Consultant 

Perhaps the decision is made to emplo> a consultant rather than to 
use a committee. Choosing the ught consultant and cieating the c limate 
for that individual or firm to perform its job require a great deal of effort 
on the parf of the college. First, the college needs to determine the criteria 
that will be used to select the consultant. It then needs to develop a 
procedure for selecting among qualified Co* Jidates. Once a selection has 
been made, the college needs to provide necessai> background informa- 
tion, establish the climate for the consuhant's visit and subsequent report, 
arrange for a site visit, and evaluate the consultant's performance. 

Determining Selection Criteria. The determination of selection cri- 
teria for the consultant will depend piimaril> on the purpose of the stud> 
and the intended use of the information. If the purpose is to deu ne 
what various constituencies perceive to be distinctrve about the college 
and the information is to be used primaiil> in marketing the college, the 
consultant should be a marketing expert in developing corpoiate identi- 
ties. If the puipose is to determine hov\ the college actually differs from 
other educational institutions and the information is to be used pnmanl> 
for institutional planning and budgeting activities, the consultant should 
be an educational expert. 

In reality, of course, the college wril piobabl> wish to look at both 
perceptions and structural indications of distinctiveness and will want to 
use the information in a variet> of ways. In such cases, the institution 
should establish tentative priorities among the intended purposes and 
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uses of the study lo sene as a guide fui dciermuung the needed qualifica- 
tions of the consuham. 

Qualifications that should be stressed regaidless of the consultant's 
background aiea familiarity with survey or interview methods, an ability 
lo communicate with diverse constituencies, and good analytical skills. It 
is most important that the individual or group chosen have credibility 
within the college community. A good way to establish such credibility is 
to have a group at the college define the range of tasks required, the 
qualifications needed, and the procedure that will be used to make the 
selection. 

Developing the Selection Procedure, A good method ^f selecting a con- 
sultant is to begin by developing a formal request for proposals. Develop- 
ing a request will help the college clarify its expectations and will aid in 
determining the role and scope of responsibilities for the consultant. The 
first section of such a request should clearly spell out the study's objectives. 
Essentially, this section should describe what the consultant's final report 
lo the college should cover. It should define what is meant by distinctive- 
ness and provide an indication of how the information will be used. 

The second section should request prospectiv e consultants to propose 
a methodology for accomplishing the study objectives. If there are certain 
requirements that must be met, such as interviews witi\ faculty, staff, or 
students, these should be stated. The request, however, should allow as 
much flexibility as Dossible in order to provide respondents with the 
opportunity to propose creative methodologies. The request should 
require respondents to define their role and the responsibilities of the 
college in the process. Respondents also should submit a tentative sched- 
ule for accomplishing the task within the time frame set by the college. 

The third section should enumerate the criteria to be used in evaluat- 
ing the proposals and the relative importance of each ciiteiiun. It should 
also state who will ultimately approve the report and deteimine that the 
conditions of the contract have been fulfilled. 

Once a selection has been made, a formal contract should be prepared 
from the proposal. The consultant's search then can begin. 

Providing Background Information for the Consultant, Before the 
consultant visits the campus for inteiviews. the college should provide 
her or him with enough iniorniation to ensure familiarity with the 
institution. The information packet should include a current college 
catalogue, promotional publications and brochures, annual reports, self- 
studies, program reviews, relevant research reports, and news articles or 
press releases. It might be advisable to request the consultant to prepare a 
brief initial-impressions report based on these materials. 

Establishing the Climate for the Consultants Visit For the consultant's 
visit to be productive, the college community needs to be fully informed 
and receptive. Much of this work should have been accomplished during 
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the development of the proposal. At the visitation stage, the president 
needs to reinforce the importance of the study and to establish the credi- 
bility of th? process and the credentials of the consultant. The president 
should affirm that the consultant has full administratne support and 
urge full cooperation. Faculty and staff also should be assured that they 
will be given an opportunity to become involved and that individual 
responses to the consultant's questions will be kept confidential. 

Arranging the Site Vi^it, The site visit should begin with a tour of the 
campus and end with a short debriefing in which the consuliant gives an 
oral report summarizing general impressions of the visit. The activities 
in between, such as interviews with students, faculty, and administrators, 
will have been specified in the proposal and contract between the consul' 
tant and the college. Some provision should be made during the visit for 
allowing individuals to talk informally with the consultant. For example, 
the consultant could make time available for drop-in visits or provide a 
phone number for seuing up appointments. 

Evaluating the Consultant's Performance, The criteria for evaluation 
of the consultant's report will be specified in the contract. The committee 
or individual reviewing the report should hold strictly to these criteria. 
Any reservations should be submitted in writing and reviewed orally 
with the consultant before the final report is submitted. The college 
should require that the terms of the contract be met but should be careful 
not to increase its expectations at this point. 

The consultant's report should not be viewed as the final product. 
The committee or individual to whom the consultant reports should use 
that report as the basis for a statement of the college's position. That 
statement may agree fully with the consultant's report or reject it com- 
pletely. This latter statement, however, should be the focus of the college's 
subsequent discussions. From this point on, the reaction to the consul- 
tant's report would be the equnalent of a report developed entirely by 
a college committee and procedures to achie\e consensus would be the 
same as those outlined previously. 

Conclusion 

A college's search for distincti\eness is a major undertaking. The 
procedures outlined in this chapter provide a fiamework for beginning 
the search and suggest methods for assuring appropriate involvement of 
key college constituencies in the search. Chapter Fi\e will detail ways the 
committee or consultant can gathei and analv/c appropriate data in the 
institution's search for' distinctiveness. 
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Information m a search for mstitntional distinctiveness can be 
garnered through institutional histories, needs assessments, 
institutional impact studies, marketing studies, and strategic 
planning studies. 



Getting the Facts, 
Analyzing the Data, 
Building the Case for 
Institutional Distinctiveness 

James L. RatcUff 



When Community College Philosophy Is Noi Enough 

Delberi Biunion lost his job o\ti instituiional disinicincness. hi the 
t'drl> 1900s Bi union uas consideied a pioneei in the junior college mo\e- 
ment. As super nuendeni of Fulleiion Union High School Disirici m Cal- 
ifornia, he noi on]> founded Fi lleiion Junioi College (FJC) but was also 
influential in the esiablishmeni of oihei eail> California junior colleges. 
Yei, in 1916, Brunion was rehe\ed of his duties because he had advocated 
the merger of FJC wnh neighboring Santa Ana Junior College to form an 
Orange County junioi college district. The proposal was perceived as a 
threat to FJC's identity and distincti\eness. hi a hotly contested school 
board election, Fullerton voters defeated the proposal. Bruiiton was sub- 
sequently iemo\ed from office because he did ncl fully understand the 
Fuller ton community attachment to us college (Plummer, 1949). 

Understanding the specific, continuous value of a college to its com- 
munity rather than merely the community's responsi\eness to its pio- 
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grams and curricula is pan of undeisianding the disiiiuinc qualincs 
thai an insiiiuiion such as FJC biings lo tJic conimuniiv u serves. Descrip- 
tive studies of community needs oi satisfaction ma> mask divisiveness 
among communit) groups. In such situations, colleges and educational 
leaders cannot afford merel> to respond according to educational philos- 
ophy, democratic platitudes, oi concepts of how to proceed rationally. 
Brunton lost his job following such a course. 

This chapter explores the all-impoitant task of gathering valid infoi- 
mation about the identit> of a community college, \erif>ingit, and build- 
ing a case for the distinctive or even unique contributions of the college 
to its constituent ies. Because different communit) groups hold different 
values of the college, formulating an overall vision of what makes the 
college distinctive is a significant information-gathering activity. 

The Searcher's Mind-Set 

We recognize the common and unique identity of a local conununity 
college when we form a concept of its history, development, and tradi- 
tions. For most communit) colleges, identit) either started ir the 1960s 
and 1970s or in the 1920s and 1930s, the two major periods of growth in 
the number of colleges (Ratcliff, 1987a). Foi the colleges established in 
the 1920s and 1930s, the common vision of their distinctiveness is usually 
divided between theii junior college period and their contemporary com- 
munity college period. This very division implies piogress, a development 
of the college and its curricula to meet an expanding range of constitu- 
encies. For the colleges created in the 1960s aiJ 1970s, identity is often 
a contrast to other forms of higher education; access, opportunity, and 
"something for everyone" predominate. Thus, in the mv ^ elementaiy 
view, institutional identit) is merel) a collection of past facts about the 
college. 

In leality, thire du two sources of information on the college's past 
that add to our understanding of institutional identit) First, there is the 
college's instit. M^nal histor), written or unwritten, which may be a diy 
chronicle of accolades to past leaders. If published, it was usually done 
so with funds from the college foundation and circulated among assoited 
alumni, civic leaders, and college officials to celebrate a paiticular anni- 
versary of the college's birthdate. NW, a copy is in the college library, 
and another is on a bookshelf in the president's office. A second concept 
of institutional identity is derived hom speeciies. The college president, 
together with the chief executive officer of a local corpoiation, may 
proclaim a new business-industry partnership to be "historic." Here, the 
leaders are making an active attempt to impress the identity of the col- 
lege, to advance it, to mark the transition of the college to a new level of 
service to a constituent. 
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There is a temptation to take this information at face vakie, but 
saymg that the college is unique in this or that wa> does not make it so. 
Identity comes out of the context in which the college exists, and gather- 
ing data to make a case for institutional identity must go beyond the 
collection of accolades or the pronouncements from speeches whose inten- 
tions are legitimately promotional. The sense of a college's identity must 
be derived from more than the past statements of its import by its leaders 
or the chronicle of past college events by its antiquarian. Institutional 
introspection alone uill not suffice as the basis for institutional identity. 
As Sir Herbert Read (1948) suggested in his Utopian novel, The Green 
Child, "We roll our eyes inward until we become blind." 

What does this caution mean for data gathering? First, it suggests 
that we need sources outside the institution. What have the local news- 
papers said about the college o\er the years? What have local representa- 
tives to the legislature said? How are they the same or different? Second, 
we must have more than one piece of evidence to corroborate our state- 
ments. Do the newspaper editors, the presidents of chambers of com- 
merce, and the local high school principals agree on what the role and 
identity of the college is? Third, we must place college events within the 
context of the larger society. Foi example, it is not a coincidence that the 
focus of community colleges in the 1960s and 1970s was on educational 
opportunity and access; these were the nation's piioiities as the civil 
rights movement and the returning \eterans of the Vietnam War predom- 
inated in the student population. So tne fiist task in preparing foi data 
gathering is to place the college within the major social, political, eco- 
nomic, and technological events of the times.This should be done in 
such a fashion as to answer three questions. What was happening in the 
nation at the time? What was happening in th'^ stcHe at the time? What 
was happening locally and within the college district at the time? Each 
of these (]uestiuns needs to be answered from se\eKil sources of infoima- 
lion, su( h ds newspapers, history books and articles, and inleniews with 
Vev decision makers. 

Locating Source Material 

Where does one find the facts about the di . nc ti\cness oi uni.^ .ness 
of a particular community college? If the nnestigatoi is part of th^^ col- 
lege professional staff rathei than an outside consultant, then he oi she is 
an eyewitness. That role carries with it all the biases that acciue fiom 
being involved in the daily operation of the college, but it also allows the 
researcher to know the inner workings of the institution, iu staff, and 
several segments of the communities it serves. 

Being on the scene permits firsthand interviews with the current play- 
ers in the day-to-day institutional drama that constitutes the organiza- 
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t.onal climaie of ilu" college. Again, fusiliaiui .epous pun kIv e.speciives 
and nifoin..M.on noi available m dcx in.ienis. bui i!ie\ also cany wiih 
(hem the liniiiations of ihc vieu of the moment and the biases -hose 
in(er\ic\ved. 

The shoucst path to the facts that leads beyond tl.c limitations of 
eyewitness nanati\es and intenicws with citizens and (ollege oituiais is 
hbraty reseaich. Such lesearch ma\ consist of econo.iietiir data collected 
by the local financial institution. It may also consist of the atticles on 
the college found in the morgue of the local newspupeis. Atea newspapers 
covering eailier periods of the college can be located m Xewspapers o- 
Microjorm (Libtary of Congtess, 1976) and ma> be obtained tlirough 
nuerhbraty loans 'rom state aichi\es, imiveisities oi the state historical 
soc.etv. Such research may also invoke data gatheted ftom institutional 
histotu-s and ftom needs assessn(nts, institutional impact studies, mar- 
kemig reseaich, oi strategi. planning studies. Eadi of these activities is 
discussed laiei But fust tlieie are some basic consideiations in making 
efficient use of time in (olleciing the facts. 

Since one cannot step up to the card catalogue in the college libiaiy 
and iind a book entitled What Makes this College Umque. some sleuthing 
IS lequired. Think about the major functions ol the college, iiansfer 
caiecr piogiams, adult educa.-o , developmental education, caieei guid- 
ar . and so foith. Ask what makes the coll. .e unique foi each function, 
u ..at sources of information would leveal what makes the college unique 
in Its transfei piograms? Follow-up studies, conducted ovei the veats. 
may contain anecdotal infoimation fiom foimci students. Coirespon- 
dence between the aits and sciences dean and neigliboimg foui-yeai col- 
leges ynd univeisities ma\ unearth comments legaiding the meiits of 
college progiams, faculty, oi students. Letteis fiom foimer students to 
individual faculty membeis oi to the student newspapei ma> also provide 
diien evidence of the college's uniqueness in ieainmg en\ itonment. Such 
infoimation may be missed in a suney of students oi in student exit 
inteniews because the questions used on sue h instruments may oveilook 
some aspects of the coiiege that students find unique 

To gathei a numbei of "snapshots" of the college ovei time, conduct 
an Kdiicational Resouices Information a-ntei (ERIC) seaich using the 
college name (and its foimei names) as both institutional descnptois «nd 
as subject titles. Foi those colleges fiist established in the 1920s 1930s 
and 1940s. VValtei Ciosby Eells (1930) constructed a bibliog.aphy on 
junioi colleges that is indexed by college and cit); this bibliogtaphy was 
updated in iht Junior College Joimial fiom 1930 to 19-15. Look also at 
studies by the state agency lesponsiblc for administcimg community col- 
lege education .o pick up an> possible compaiativc infoimation about 
diffctent colleges within the state system. If one is reseaiching a public 
community college, thete will be facts about the college m the annual 
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icpoiis of the stale legiblaii\c coinmittecs on alucaiion, the annual siaic 
blue book, and the annual lepoib of the stale agency lesponsible for 
community college education. 

Organizing the Data 

Whether institutional distnKti\eness is destiibeJ and sought through 
a self-stHd>, an institutional histoi>, a needs assessment, a marketing 
plan, or a strat^'giL planning document, one thing remains. The repoit 
on the seaich often becomes the sole souice on the subject of the college's 
identit>. The temptation is to allow the college to appear in its most 
positive light, to portray it as universally influential on the constituencies 
it senes. Yet the task of assembling the evidence of institutional distinc- 
tiveness is and should be one of feiieting out the tiuth from the evidence. 
Since the end result ma> be the sole sou^^ce ol information on college 
identity, it must be convincing, ompelling, and accuiate. 

Few stop to reflect on how man> times decisions ha',e been based on 
a single technical icpoit or planning document. On^> the authoi of the 
report is sciutinized, and the povvei of the vviitten woid seduces those 
who wish to believe that, because it is published, it must beaccuiate. As 
Barbara Tovvnsend stated in Chaptei Three, man> colleges nia> undergo 
a search foi institutional distinctiveness onlv to find little confirmation 
of the uniqueness of theii piograms and sen ices. Such an untovsaid 
finding, if glossed ovei in a lepoit. ma> fuithei weaken the college 
b> failing to exhoit it to design, addiess, and assert the value of its 
contiibutions. 

As seasoned educatois, we have learned to read with doubt editoiials 
and political statements about the value of the local communit> college 
to the educational enterpiise of the aiea. This health> skepticism should 
cany ovei to qui own writing, planning, and analysis. 

Recently, a state legisla'^r aigued that Noitheast h)wa Technical histi- 
tute (NITI), which was seeking to change its mission to that of a com- 
piehensive community college, should be disbanded and the distnct 
should be divided among two othei conmumitv college distiicts. His 
rationale was that, as a technical institute, the institution was distinct 
fiom the siA i)iivaie libeial aits colleges of the aiea, but, as a compiehen- 
sive community college, the institution would compete uniiec essai i!> foi 
students with the piivate colleges. What kind of evidence oi data was 
theie to suppoii oi leject the legislators statement? One possible intei- 
pietation of the case was that NITI, once tiansfoiined into a community 
college, would compete with the piivate colleges because of its lovvei cost 
and wider lange of progiams Anothei possible interpretation was that 
NITI ua'H wouldn't be competing. The students who had attended it as 
a technical institiue would he the same ones who would attend it as a 
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communit> ccilegc. These cuncnt students would be joined b> individu- 
als who otherwise would not be able to attend college at all. Either argu- 
ment requires more data, and be assured that the legislator who sought 
to block NITI's change of mission required convincing evidence that the 
mission change would not harm the operation of the private institutions! 

If sometime in the future an institutional histor> were prepared for 
NITL the author of that history would no doubt encounter the statements 
of ♦he legislatoi in the local newspapers. Indeed, this legislator's position 
continues to have a great deal of influence on the destiny of NITI <r ^ 
the Ic a community college system. The historian can do one of seveial 
things with the legislator's statement. (1) Accept it as truth because it 
appealed in the local newspaper, (2) reject it because it did not correspond 
with what the author thinks is the college's distinctiveness, (3) suspend 
judgment about the validity of the legislator's accusations until furthei 
evidence coiroborates the statement, or (4) ignoie the statement because 
the historian judges the legislator's opposition to the mission change not 
to be important. The options relative to this piece of information illus- 
trate the impoitance of suspending judgment about the value of evidence 
until roiroborating and independent information confums its validity. 
The reseaicher who seeks to establish institutional distinctiveness must 
reach a decision about the value and role of each piece of information; 
the amassed evidence must be convincing not only to college leaders 
but also to a wide range of constituencies, including opponents and 
competitois of the college. 

Using Information-Gathering Activities 

A vauety of activities can piovide t le needed information in an 
institution's seaich foi distinctiveness. This section looks at the use of 
institutional histories, needs assessments, institutional mipact studies, 
marketing studies, and strategic planning studies. 

histitutional Histories. Institutional histories can provide a rich back- 
ground for uncovering .iiid poitraying institutional distinctiveness. A 
faculty membei teathinti state history and government may have the 
disciplinary background ,ind skills to conduct an effective institutional 
history. The peisou needs tcj know what vsas happening m the state and 
in the community duiing the vauous periods of the college's existence. 

Secondary souices of infoimation can help place tlie college within 
the context of local, state, and national events. If the college began in the 
eaily peiiod (1920s and 1930s}, then a social history toveiing the period 
from its inception to at least the histoiian's memory of significant 
national events will be helpful. Richaul Hofstader's /Ig^' of Reform (1955) 
oi Eiic Goldman's Reruiezx ous wilh Destiny (1956) au good examples of 
such social histoiies. 
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Next, seek out a good social history of the state in which the college 
is located. Look foi studies of education in the state in order to place the 
college's identity within the context of other educational institutions. 
Dissertations are often a good source of this information and can be 
readily identified through a computer search of Dissertation Abstracts 
hiternational (DAI). In DAI will be studies of whole states, such as A. E. 
Reid's (1966) "A History of the California Public Junior College Move- 
ment," or of single institutions, such as E. C. Strobel, Jr.'s (1975) ''Wayne 
County Community College: A History of Its Antecedents, Establishment, 
and Early Development in the Metropolitan Detroit Setting.** A particu- 
larly good source of information is the profiles of colleges and special 
college programs that have appeared in the Community, Technical, and 
Junior College Journal over the years. Also, the college and the state 
agency that governs the college system may have filed reports contained 
in the ERIC Clearinghouse system. 

Primary data gathering can start with board minutes. By reading 
board minutes, one can get a notion of what were critical incidents or 
decisions that seemed to set the course of the institution. Not only critical 
incidents but also recurring themes and trends are important to note. 

Once critical incidents and recurring issues have been identified, they 
can then be investigated through a variety of sources. First are the local 
newspapers. If the college district incorporates more than one town or if 
there is more than one newspaper, multiple views on key events can )e 
collected through stories about the college appearing in the paper, letters 
to the editor by citizens and officials, and editorials about the college. 
Such activities also make good field learning experiences for students in 
college history or political science classes. 

Needs Assessments, Needs assessments are periodically conducted by a 
college to deteimine the demand for various programs and services. Most 
frequently, needs assessments are used in planning coritinuing education, 
establishing the need for new career programs, or documenting service to 
specific community clientele. A needs asse >meni ^xii provide an ideal 
opportunity to analyze and describe institutional distuKtiveness as well. 

Typically, needs assessments are surveys of one or most community 
groups served by the college, such as cunent students, graduating high 
school students, small-business owners, major area employers, and labor 
and professional organizations. In a needs assessment, it is particularly 
important to gather information about people *a behavior as well as their 
interests. Asking adults which courses, programs, or services they would 
like the college to piovidi will undoubtediy result m a long list of 
"needs.'* But a cjuestion asking the same adults to discribe what learning 
activities they have engaged in over the past twelve months will provide 
a more accuiate gauge of the respondents' behavior. Querying area resi- 
dents about their learning preferences and about their learning practices 
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are separate questions; one deals with the future and good intentions, 
while the other examines past behavior. Although both die important, 
questions regarding behavioi are generally more reliable. 

To disclose institutional distinctiveness, one must differentiate 
between the community college and other forms of higher education. 
Validation comes through the cross-tabulation of data from multiple 
sources. NITI sought to change its mission to that of a community col- 
lege. In determining the need for such a change, graduating high school 
seniors were asked if they planned to attend college on graduation and 
which of twenty-five colleges in a 150-inile radius they planned to attend 
(Ratcliff, 1987b). This data showed what proportion of students weie 
planning to attend community colleges, technical institutes, four-year 
liberal arts colleges, and public universities. These students were also 
given a list of one- and two-year vocational programs, associate of 
applied science degree progiams, and career programs that allowed stu- 
dents to transfer to a baccalaureate program. The students were also 
asked to give their grade-point average (GPA) in high school and the 
high school curriculum in which the> were enrolled. Students planning 
to attend community colleges and technical institutes of the area were 
compared according to reported GPA, high school curriculum, probabil- 
ity of attending college, college of second choice, and degree program 
preference. No significant difference was found between high school stu- 
dents planning to go to community college and those planning to go to 
the technical institutes. Three out of four students, however, preferred 
attending a community college over attending the technical institute. 
Significant differences were found in GPA, high school curriculum, prob- 
ability of attending collepe, college of second choice, and degree progiani 
preference among those planning to attend NITI and those planning to 
attend either the private four-year liberal aits colleges oi the public uni- 
versities. Institutional differentiation between two-veai and baccalatireate- 
granting institutions had been determined. The students also cleaily 
preferred the contemplated mission change. 

The data gath..'red from high school students constituted only one 
constituency served by NITI. To verif> and \alidate the findings of the 
high school survey, the needs assessment asked compaiable questions of 
current students it NITI to determine if their past behavior matclied the 
high school students' current pieferences. The results regarding high 
school GPA, curriculuir, rollege preference, postsecondary piograrir inter- 
ests, and probability of attending college were confirmed in the survey of 
current students. Skepticism, however, must reign in data gatheruig. One 
could argue that tbf majority of current students were separated from the 
high school seniors by a rnere one to five years of age difference, since the 
majority of current NITI students surveyed were recent high school grad- 
uates. For this reason, compilable questions were again posed to the 
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NITI alumni. Here again, inan> of the same progiams emeiged as areas 
of interest, the same profile of student choice about college attendance 
was exhibited, and comparable high school curriculum, CPA, and prob- 
ability of attending college were exhibited. 

By using three or more data sources, by asking questions regarding 
college preference and program preference, and b> cross-tabulating the 
data (lather than reporting simple percents of response), a needs assess- 
ment can provide valid and valuable information regarding the unique- 
ness of the college and its programs. 

Institutional Impact Studies. An institutional impact stud> can also 
shed much light on the distinctiveness of a college and its programs. 
Generally, the focus of institutional impact studies has been to deteimine 
economic gains to the community produced by attending a community 
college, the social value of having a community college, and or the gains 
to the individual in learning, earning, and peifurmance (Linthicurn, 
1982). Richard Alned (1982, pp. 93-94) has suggested that institutional 
impact studies should answer these six questions: 

1. What are the effects of two-year college degree and nondegree pro- 
grams on individual earnings, employment, and social development? 

2. What are the cost benefits to business and industry of labor devel- 
opment programs offered in community colleges? 

3. Do states and localities experience direct economic benefits as a 
result of community college programs? 

4. W^hat are the social and economic benefits to agencies of gov- 
ernment—national, state, and local— associated with investment in 
community college education? 

5. Does the community college education impiove the quality of 
life through absorption of unemployed and indigent gioups in the 
population? 

6. What is the relationship of community college prugiams to eco- 
nomic development in a recessionary economy? 

While all six of Alfred's questions attempt to place the community 
college in relation to the larger social, ecc noinic, and political commu- 
nities a serves, no comparative data are generated. Institutional impact 
studies audit the role the college plays relative to its costs to constituen- 
cies. While needs assessments focus on the social and psychological needs 
for learning and marketmg studies exploie the values and attitudes of 
the public tow aid the nistitution, inipaci ;)tudies use economic modes 
of inquiry in order to explore social-institutional interaction. As such, 
impact studies add one more means of prcjbing the unique c]ualities of 
the college. Unfoi tunateh, those qualities cannot be applied compaia- 
lively, foi othei colleges and univeisities may have a different set of data, 
gathered using divergent procedures and demonstrating a comparable 
impact or impacts on local constituents. 
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Marketing Studies, Marketing studies have as then intent the organi- 
zation of program, procedures, and publicit> so as to bring about "vol- 
untary exchanges of values with target markets foi the purposes of 
achieving organizational objectives" (Kotler, 1975, p. 5). Marketing pro- 
grams normally focus on the educational program, process, or image of 
the college. A carefully constructed marketing stuci> can uncover that 
which is drstinctive about a college and that v\'hich is not. 

Like needs assessments, marketing studies nia> rely on surveys of 
various groups. Businesses mav be asked what is the image of the college 
as a provider of training, alumni may be asked what was the educational 
climate on campus for learning, or employers nia> be asked what are the 
strengths and weaknesses of specific college progran in provrdrng qual- 
ified woikers. Marketing studies, however, also use interviews and focus 
groups as means of determining college image. The purpose of interviews 
and focus groups is not to gather a representative sample of views about 
the college; rather, thev are intended to compile a compiehensive assess- 
ment of the values held b> the market group toward the product, process, 
or image of the college. 

Marketing studies tend to be poinl-in-tirne information-gathering 
activities from a specific group or groups. Questions are posed to a num- 
ber of individuals from a target group, and the validity of the investiga- 
tion hinges on the perceptions of the individuals suneved or interviewed 
(Boatwright and Crowley, 1987). The information gathered does not pro- 
vide corroboration of findings outside the group surveyed. 

Strategic Planning Studies, Strategic planning consists of a family of 
planning procedures used to determine what decisions are appropriate 
to the college today based on information about the internal values of 
the college and its staff and the external forces impinging on its future. 
Strategic planning assumes that the college is an open system that is 
dynamic and reflexive to changes in a turbulent external environment. 
Strategic planning procedures, then, examine the connections between 
college and constituents, as well as between college and macro trends, 
such as technological or demographic change (Cope, 1981, Morrison, 
Renfro, and Boucher, 1981). Through thrs type of examination, the col- 
lege has the opportunity to (xplore its uniciuc c]ualities and relationships 
with its constituencies. 

Central to the information-gathering portion of strategic plannrng is 
a process called environmental scannrng. Through this process, the plan- 
ning group decides on sources of pertinent informatron regarding exter- 
nal trends in a variety of areas potentially impacting the college, political, 
demographic, economic, social, technological, and (ornpetitrve trends 
and forces. This informatron is then used to dcternune pc)ssrble threats to 
the college operation and potential opportunities cm which the college 
may wish ro capitalize. Thnnigh the extiapolation of future trends. 
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issues, and forces, the college's distinct and unique relationship to its 
environment is identified, and college goals and direction are given. 

Morrison, Renfro, and Boucher (1984) have given detailed lists of 
information sources to be used and procedures to be followed in env non- 
mental scanning. Guiding the scanning process is a taxonomy of infor- 
mation sources, such as those used b> the Trends Anal>sis Program of 
the American Council of Life Insurance. Here the principal sources of 
information are popular journals and newspapers, such as the Wall Street 
Journal, Atlantic Monthly, and Science and Public Policy. In short, envi- 
ronmental scanning relies heavily on secondary sources to form a profile 
of future forces, factors, and ticnds. Validation comes from recurring 
mention of a given factor or foice. Tiiangulation (Mathison, 1988) of 
three or more categories of sources of a trend or issue is also used as a 
basis for validating the projections. 

Conclusion 

Institutional Iiistoiies focus on persevering traditions, trends, and crit- 
ical incidents that ma> contribute to the unique idf^niity of the institution 
the focus allows a view from past to present. Impact studies tend to rel> 
on follow-up, economic, and demogiaphic data, as such, the view of the 
institution is ovei a shorter and more recent time frame. Needs assessments 
and marketing studies aie usual!) confined to the immediate, data aie 
gathered from current clientele and student groups, and their perceived 
needs, interests, and attitudes toward the college aie examined. Strategic 
planning disposes the leseaichcr to examine the futuie, because environ- 
mental scanning focuses on external foices, future trends, and emeiging 
issues, the information gathered is often of a more speculative nature. 

Each of these data-gathering and analytic activities can unearth spe- 
cific information about institutional distinctiveness. None of these will 
do so unless the study, the histoiv, oi the plan is specifically structured to 
gather reliable information about the college's identity. Each of these 
activities has a different time frame, information base, and perspective, 
thftciore none alone vsill piovide a comprehensive poitrait of institu- 
tional distinctiveness. Yet a combination of these major data-gathei ing 
activities can be used to verify, and make the case foi institutional dis- 
tinctiveness. Given the increased data that aie gathcied to satisfy federal, 
state, and local agencies, the identity seekei would be piudent to use 
those data as souices rather than to begin data gathering afiesh. 

Regardless of what combination of sources is used, one individual 
or a central committee should be responsible io\ examining the institu- 
tional identity and should thus monitor the collection and use of infoi- 
niation from other college institutional leseaich effoits. The infoimation 
gathered thiough the various studies and plans of the ((jllege can then be 
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supplemented where needed, with adduional e\idence to ensuie the \ahd- 
il> and strength of the individual's or the committee's argument for 
distinctiveness. 

This chapter began with Delbert Biunton, who lost his job in 1916 
because he didn't ftill> undeistand the unique attachment of the commu- 
nit> to Fullerton Junior College. A contemporary institution, Northeast 
Iowa Technical Institute, was also seen to be thicatened by a legislatoi 
o\er a question of institutional distinctiveness. These specific examples 
demonstrate that the quest foi college identity should recei\e high prior- 
ity, commitment from the president, and an appropriate allocation of 
time and resources from the organization. It should not be a secondary 
acti\ity. Rapid social, economic, and technological clianges demand effec- 
ti\e responses and educational leadership from community colleges. Only 
with \alid, lehable, and con\incing information can the case foi distuic- 
tiveness ol mission and function be made. 
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A commwuty college can best utilize research on institutional 
distinctiveness when it is related to the colleges particular stage 
of organizatiomd development and ufhen research findings 
are integrated with strategic planning and decision-making 
processes. 



Using What an Institution 
Learns in the Search 
for Distinctiveness 

Robert G. Templin, Jr, 



iVhat is ii ihai our coiTUTiunu> college does? Whal bhoulcl it Ix doing? 
What IS oiu insiiiuljon good ai doing? Whal is n dial wc are known for 
in oui conimunii>? How aie we differenl from oiher ediaational insinu- 
tions? Whal are ihe esseniial chaiacierisiics dial disliiig 'ish us as a com- 
muniiy college? Whal is unique aboul wliai we do? Answers lo such 
quesiion''- are esseniial for educaiioiial insiiiuiions in ioda>'s iapidl> 
changing world Conimunii> colleges dial lia\e no clear idea of how lo 
approach iliese l>pes of quesiions will find ii increasingh difficuli lo 
adapi, lei alone iliii\c, in die fuluie. One of ihe wa>s lo appioadi ihese 
and relaied quesiions is lo ihink aboul a coniinunii> college's disiinai\e 
qualiiies or chaiacierisiics dial define ii as an educaiional uisiiiuiion 
Pesearcli meihodolc^gies prc\iousl> described in iliis \olume can be 
invaluable in aiding an insiiluiion's s^aic h ioi disiincineness. 

Doing research on insliiuiioiial djsiinciiveness, howe\ei, can be 
wasted effort unless the results are connected to decisions consideted 
essential to die welfare of the college The quest for insu'uiionai distuic- 
tiveness for its own sake, no mallei how intiiiisicall> inuicslmg, is ptou- 
abl> of the same questionable woitli a.s chasing studenis foi the sake ol 
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enrollment growth alone. It is only within the broader context of a col- 
lege's organizational development, its mission and goals, and strategic 
planning processes that institutional distincti\encss takes on its full mean- 
ing. It is only as we connect the research results to action that the full 
potential of the concept evealed. Consequently, discussion of how an 
institution uses what it haS learned in its research on distinctiveness 
must be tied to the broader context of institutional concerns. 

Stages of Organizational Development 

What use a college makes of research on ns distinctiveness has a lot to 
do with its particular stage of organizational development. In his work 
on organizational renewal, Gordon Lippitt (1969) suggested at >ixsi three 
developmental stages of organizational growth, with the stages arranged 
in a hierarchy similar to Maslow's '^hierarchy of needs" (Maslow, 1954). 
According to Lippitt, the predominant issue being faced by an organiza- 
tion at any given time depends on the stage of development toward which 
it is moving. If the organization is in a primitive developmental stage, 
critical concern might well focus on survival. At a more fully developed 
stage, however, the dominant concern could involve achieving stability, 
gaining a reputation, or developing pride. If the organization is reaching 
toward maturity, then its critical issues might be how to achieve unique- 
ness and how to contribute more broadly to society. 

Applying Lippitt's concept to community colleges, w^e can see that, if 
an institution has recently undergone a steady enrollment drop followed 
by faculty and staff layoffs and a sense of a worsening crisis, then iden- 
tifying its distinctiveness ma> consist of determining what the defining 
characteristics of the college are or what the essential institutional char- 
acteristics arc that make it needed as a college in the community. For a 
stable institution that has a cleai sense of mission and is tending toward 
strengthening and integrating its programs and services, then the issue 
of distinctiveness may focus on the question, "What are the defining 
strengths of this college on which we shall build our reputation and our 
integrity?" For the mature institution striving toward "self-actualization," 
the issue of distinctiveness may re\'ohe around defining the ul lue char- 
acter of the college. All these different questions are related to the quest 
for distinctiveness, and all are appiopriaie, gi\en the right match between 
the quest and the college's stage of development. 

Strategic Planning and Decision Making 

The richest potential application of research results about a college's 
distinctive characteristics is b'kely to be in the arena of stiategic manage- 
ment and planning. It is through these processes that knowledge of a 
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college's real and percei\cd distincti\e charactei or }x)tential can be 
woven into the institution's future direction. 

Myran (1983) defines strategic management for community colleges 
as "a future-creating process that guides and integrates the various strat- 
egies and decisions of the college in such a way that the college as a 
whole is positioned favoiabl> in relation to emerging opportunities and 
threats in the external environment** (p. 11). Essential to this process is 
an assessment of the ways in which the external environment is likely to 
change and then impact the college. Some changes are likely to present 
opportunities for the college in the form of emergmg educational needs. 
Other trends, such as changing demographics, are likely to present prob- 
lems, such as declining numbers in certain segments of the population 
that the college has traditionally served. Both opportunities and problems 
need to be anticipated and the college strategically positioned to its best 
advantage. But how does an institution decide how to "strategically posi- 
tion itself," and how does the college consider what is to its "best 
advantage"? 

One of the best ways for colleges to begin to answer such questions is 
by incorporating le^earch results on institutional distinctiveness within 
the broader contexi of strategic planning. Strategic planning studies that 
assess the external environment and ways that educational needs are 
changing should incorporate considerations of how an institution, its 
faculty, programs, and traditions are distinctively suited to a given set of 
emerging educational needs. What makes the concept of distinctiveness 
so useful within strategic planning is that it lequires answering the ques- 
tion of institutional capability in relation to external conditions. This 
type of internal auditing permits a look at the institution and what it 
might be tomorrow in relation to what it stands for today. In addition to 
anticipaung what the emerging educational needs of the community 
may be, the coll ge must know whether those needs aie appropriate to its 
current distinctive character and to what it is becoming. One of the first 
steps in this process recommended by nearly aii v^^iters on strategic man- 
agement is that a college seek answeis to the questions, 'What is our 
mission, role, and scope?" and "What should be our mission, role, and 
scope?" (Cope, 1981, p. 3). 

Because of the giowing tendency duiing the 1960s and 1970s for com- 
munity colleges to try to be all things to all people, and because many 
four-year colleges have adopted open-admission^ policies and admitted 
large numbeis of part-time and adult students, it has become increasingly 
difficult foi the public and indeed for faculty and administrators them- 
selves to identify the distinctive mission of the community college. One 
result has been a general lack of public understanding regarding the lole 
of the American community college in today's sofiety. George Vaughan 
(1986), in his extensive study of the community college presidency, cited 
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as a major research finding, that "the percei\ed overwhelming failure of 
the communiiy college has been the unwillingness or inability of its 
leaders lo interpret and articulate its mission effectively, thereby failmg 
to present consistently a positive image to its various publics" (p. 108). 

Having a clear idea of the college's mission and how it is likely to be 
pursued in the midst of a changing environment permits one to relate 
research findings on distinctiveness to an image of the college not only 
as it is now but also as it is likely to be in the future. Several potential 
application:) in this regard could be particularly useful to the college's 
leadership. These include developing a shaied vision for the college 
around which otheis can rally, marketing the college, creatmg and com- 
municating a positive image of the college among both internal and 
external constituents, interrelating college programs, and facilitating the 
development of institutional integrity. 

Building a Shared Vision for the College, in his book on the college 
presidency, James Fisher (1984) stresses the importance of leaders devel- 
oping a vision for the college so as to provide a focal point around 
which those within the innitution can rally: "Although important for 
all, a special presidential vision is especially important for small, liberal 
arts colleges and regional public institutions (two- and foui-year). Within 
such situations, people need a more significant collective identity, a sense 
of pride that tends to inspiie both new heights and saciifices foi a greater 
cause" (p. 58). 

Armed with knowledge about the institution's empirical and pei- 
ceived distinctive characteristics, college leaders may uso these research 
results as a sprmgboard for constructing a shaied vision that helps to 
fine what the institution stands foi, how those who coinmit themselves 
to the institution's mission are committing themselves to a distinctive 
cause, and why being associated with the college is part of a special 
calling. 

Marketing the histitution. iMarketmg is a concept often confused with 
the external selling of the institution. According to Cope (1981), "mar- 
keting as pan of strategic planning, is intended to assist institutions m 
choosing the best match between what they can offer and the needs of 
their constituents" (pp. 35-37). Knowing in what ways the college is 
attempting to develop distinctiveness, especially if this is pait of a strate- 
gic process, peimits the college to position itself favoiably with legaid 
to emeiging educational needs and to develop a comparative advantage 
ovei other colleges and universities. Emeiging educational needs aie 
assessed against the mission of the institution and its distinctive qualities 
in an effoit to establish a market niche. 

Creating and Communicatiiig a Positive Institutional Image, This 
task should become moie manageable as a college better defines foi itself 
what it peiceives as its distinctive elements. Extnnal lelations can be 
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guided as uiuMging instilLUu>nal qualities and ckincnls aic 'uciilificd 
and gi\eii piioiii>. Pubiit.itions ^an bt' developed with themes that pio- 
iiioie the distiiutne dnnensions of the u;llege. The total public relations 
progiam should develop gicater coheience and ot^anization as a result 
of establishing piioiitics about how th. comnuinu; college pla>s a dis- 
liiKii\e lole oi pio\ides a distinctive expeiiente. B> appl>ing reseaich 
icsulis, the institution's "image niakeis" should be able to lepiesent the 
institution in a \sa> that reinfoitcs peiceptions shaied b> facult> and 
staff ihemseKes, lathei than piomotuig an image that to insideis appears 
to be only so much hype. 

Interrelating College Programs. Reseaich findings about an institu- 
tion's distinctiveness should be helpful not just on the institutional level 
*"ui also on the programmatic level. The \>a>s in which curricila and 
ser\ices contribute to the institution's distinctive chaiacter should be one 
ciiierion used in program e\aluation and at budget time when consider- 
ing special funding aspects for strengthening programs. Similail>, new 
piograms should be reviewed based on how the> will promote the col- 
lege's quest for distinctiveness. Simpl> having oi adding piogiams that 
lia\c unique features docs not iiceessaiil> coiitiibute to an institution's 
disiiiiciivc chaiactei. More impoitaiit is how progiams with distiiictne 
elements are interrelated to coiitiibute to ^leater piogiaiiimatie eoherciicc 
within the mstitutioii, theieb> cieatnig a distinctive theme oi pattern 
that distinguishes the college fiom others. Starting a new piograiii in 
aerospace loboties teclinologv iiiav do little foi the institution's develop- 
ment of distinctiveness unless the piogram also can be iclated to a laigcr 
iiisliluiioiial theme, such as a bioad loiv.niitinent of jjiogiaius and sci- 
vices to the aerospace industiy 

Facilitating histitutional Integrity, Reseauh on institutional distinc- 
tiveness uin pla> a crucial lole in the development of institutional integ- 
rity b\ helping to define and maintain the coie chaiactei and values of 
the college in the midst of a potentially turbulent external env iroiinieiu. 
It is within the broadei context of stiategic piaiiiiiiig that such reseaich 
seiv^ , as a foini of iiiteiiial assessment. What makes the institution dis- 
tinctive as seen f.om the iiisidei's peispe*.tive has to be leconciled with 
how the institutu^n is pticeived fioiii the public's point of view and with 
empirical leseaich lesults. What should eiiieige eveiitualh is a closei 
cc/alescence between wliat nia!i> think the college should *'e and what it 
is ip. lealitv. What those within an institution think the college is should 
be coiiipaied v\ith tlie changing external eiiviioiiiiieiit to see hovs vscll 
the tv\o match, hisights gained fioin this conipaiisoii can be used tcj !a\se 
new questions about the futuie As Kellei (1983) wiitcs. "\Vh;le an insti- 
tution's own hopes and the outside foices of histoiv ,Me not exactly 
'opposed/ anyone planning stiattgually fc^i <i college, school, oi uiiivci- 
su> needs to keep tvso iiicoiigiuous bodies of facts and ideas— iiiteiiial 
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aspirations and exicinal conditions— in mind at ihv same time and act to 
move the institution aliead neveitheless" (p. 1-15; 

The Two-Edged Sword of Distinctiveness 

The decision to apply reseaicli results on a college's distuictiveness 
must be made with the a^vareness that internal and external (oi public) 
perceptions of distinctiveness pro\ide both oppoitunities and problems. 
Once an institution becomes widely reputed as having a paiticular dis- 
tinctive characteiistic. such a reputation ma> well limit the kinds of 
initiatives the public oi the facult> will considei appropnate to the col- 
lege's "tradition." 

It is essential that an institution's distinctive qualities be taken into 
account as major policy or mission < hanges are consnleied- For example, 
if a technical institute decides to (xpand its mission b> becoming a com- 
prehens- e community college, it will gam new oppoitunities for service 
to the community but at a likely cost of diffusing its perceived distinc- 
tiveness The intended purpose may be to expand services, but the unin- 
tended consequences might well be a blurring of the institutional identity 
in the eyes of the community, college members, and suppoiters. 

Ideally, developing institutional distinctiveness involves woikmg with 
elements that aie in a core aiea oi are central to the college's mission. 
But that is not always easy to do Sometimes achieving distinctiveness 
requiies beginning a new program, function, oi service that, although 
indeed distinctive, may initially be legauied as onlv peupherally related 
to the college's main thrust. The danger of pursuing a diMinctive element 
peiceived to be unielated t the centiality of the mission is that, during 
times of crisis oi financial stress, that element may be seen as an un- 
reasnable burden to the college's coie programs oi services. Pursuing 
distinctiveness may come to be seen as an unworthy efloit that dispio- 
portiona- ^ consumes scaice lesouues and contributes to the college's 
piedicament. Rathei than sening as a lallying point foi the cc ege, such 
distinctive piogiams become symbols of poo- judgment and bad 
nianageiiiOMi 

Proiecting a distinctive image to the public can also be a two-edged 
sword, hi the minds of soi^ ^ an image of vshat a college is also leads to 
inferiing what a college is not. Bv vutue of being known as low-cost, 
open-door institutions, community colleges are also assumed to be low 
quality. By offering an aiiay of distinctive technual piogiams, some 
colleges may be legaided as "good technical schools" but not "leal tol- 
legc^s," Having attempted to define more explicitly what the institution 
is about, one luns the lisk of hav ing the public peiceive also what it is 
not in ways unintended by college leadeiship. 
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The benefits to a cofntnunity college of u?idergonig a search 
for iTistitntwual distmctwefiess mclude increased morale 
of institutional tnembers and an improved image withm the 
local community. 



Benefits of Conducting 
a Search for Institutional 
Distinctiveness 

Barbara K, Townsend 



Tlu' bent^liis of a staicli foi inslitunonal dibHiuli\t'iu'hh occui iii tliiec 
ages, (i) the iiuHal bciufus icsultuig fiuin uiKlcigouig tlu scaich ilstlf. 
(2) the fuilhei btiufits clai\ecl fioin Icaiiung llu' u'suhs of ilu scauh, 
and (3) ihc benefits gained fiom using the results of the seaidi. 

Benefits of Undergoing the Search 

When (ommunit> college leaders decide to conduct a search foi uisu- 
luiional choline tneness. the\ are indicating, both lu internal and external 
constituents, a commitment to insiitutioiial e\ aluatiori. Such a conirriit- 
merit is vitall> needed in the tuininuiiit> college, tor too often thost.- 
within the institntUMi ha\e slued a\\a> honi riri lioiust appiaisal of it. 
Troubled h\ charges of being "second best" {Zweiling, 1976j and of "cool- 
ing out" students who aspire to careers thai otluis deem iiiappiopnatc 
for them (CKiik. 1960j. community college adniinistratois and facult> 
<ilso face being consideied infeiioi b\ some in academia foi working with 
students wl,o oiten ha\e marginal academic skills. With their institution 
assailed for not being like a more selecti\e foui->e<ir one. main within 
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the commiinu) college ha\c leacted defcnsnel), inaiiuauung thai fven- 
ihing ihey do is nglu because then effoiis aie for the lighl leason— lo 
provide an education lo those who would not uoinidll) receive one. Hid- 
ing behind good inieniions, those withni the connnunit) college ha\e 
frequently failed to evaluate candidh their own institution, both as a 
sector of higher education and as a specific institution. 

While few senior-level administrators have eithei the time or the incli- 
nation to enter into national debates about the value of the community 
college, ir.ost of these adirunistrators are concerned about the worth of 
their own particular college. One approach to dcierininiiig its value is to 
conduct an institutional evaluation. A certain kind of evaluation takes 
place periodically when a college conducts a self-study as part of the accred- 
itation process, but such a process is motivated b> an external agency, hi 
addition, the self-study is often conducted with an eye toward correcting 
or even hiding weaknesses rather than uncovering unknown strengths. 
Conducting a search for institutional distinctiveness is another way to 
evaluate an institution. Since the decision to conduct such a searfh is 
made voluntarily and not at the impetus of accrediting bodies or state 
agencies, it indicates a clear commitment on the part of institutional lead- 
ers to have their institution be the best that it can be. By deciding to 
conduct a search, leaders signal to faculty, staff, and students as well as 
to community members that determining the iiistiHition's strengths and 
weaknesses is "standard operating procedure" in leading the institution. 

As well as indicating their commitment to evaluation, institutional 
leader send out another message to internal constituents bv deciding to 
search for distinctiveness. Since part of the search piocess involves ascer- 
taining internal constituents' perceptions of the college, these constituents 
receive the message that theii perceptions are important to the college's 
senior-level administration Belief that one's thoughts and feelings niattei 
to those who are in charge improves morale and contributes to a stronger 
commitment to the institution. 

Conducting an assessment of the institution*s stiengths and weak- 
nesses is also one of the first steps in the stiategic plamiing piocess of 
developing and mauitaining a "fit' between the institution and the 
market (Kotlei and Murph>. 1981). As Robert Templm indicated m Chap- 
tei bix, a major use of a search foi institutional distinctiveness is foi 
strategic planning, the adoption of which has been stiongly endorsed foi 
successful management of institut ons (Cope, 1981. Kellei, 1983, Masoner 
and PLssex, 1986-87; iMyran, 1983). As part of stiategic planning, senior- 
level adininistiators m community colleges need to take inventory of 
their institution's assets, such as its facilities and people, and ascertain 
us distinctive elements hi so doing, the> gain a better undeistandmg of 
their institution's possibilities and limitations. I his undeistandmg will 
help them determine the college's appiopriate educational niche in the 
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^ocal conimunil\. Deciding lo conducl a search foi instiluiional disliiu- 
li\eness, in the manner desciibui in this book, dt^inonsliaies a lom- 
miimeni le) slraiegic planning, foi the seaieh will \ield much of ihe 
information needed for ihis process. 

BeneLis of Learning the Resuhs of the Search 

When the results of the seaich are made known, institutional leaders 
ma> make se\eral disco\eiies. The> ma> find that there is little, if any- 
thing, that IS distincti\e about theii particular community college. As 
unsettling as this disco\er> ma> be, it can be beneficial. It ma> help 
explain wh> the institution's enrollment has been dechning while that 
of a nearby staie college, similar to the communitN college in many of its 
functions but distincti\e in the image it projects, has been increasing. 
Even if the community college's current enrollment is stable, disco\ering 
that the institution lacks much distincti\eness may alert institutional 
leaders to the potential for an enrollment problem if local residents ha\e 
no other reason to choose XXX Community College over YYY State 
College or ZZZ Proprietary School except that of cost. Lack of distincti\e 
institutional elements and capabilities is a seiiuus Jetiiment in today's 
fierce institutional competition for students. 

A far more desired result is the discovei^ that a particular community 
college has several empiric ally distinttne programs and is percei\ed by 
both internal and external constuuents to be distinctne on some dimen- 
sions considered \ital to the learning process, histitutronal leaders can 
then be assured of the worth of their inslitutit)n in the local arena of 
higher education institutions The leaders, ho\ve\er, must be careful not 
lo rest content with this knowledge but must strr\e to maintarn the dis- 
tinctne programs deemed economically \iable and to encourage further 
internal and external support *or the dimensions percei\ed as distmcti\e. 

Another disco\er^^ may be that perteptions of internal constituents 
and external constituents do not jibe. For e\am{)le. faculty and academic 
administrators may pride themsehes on their transfer programs only to 
learn that those outside the institution belie\e these programs are inferior 
to the ec]ui\aleru general education offerings of tlic local state college or 
pin ate unnersity. II thrs difference in perception were not drsccnered. 
the institution's faailty and administrators would lack the impetus to 
reexamine the curriculum and the teac hii\g-lc ariiing process rii t>rder to 
discovei ways to stiengthen die academic programs and imprcne then 
image in the minds of coinnuuiity members. Institutional leaders might 
alsodisco\er that, while those uitluri the (onimunity college may prrde 
theirisehes on their constant efforts todevekjp irui(>\ati\e piogiains. both 
academic and support ser\ues, those outside the c onimunity may be 
unaware of the college's iiino\atne efforts oi may e\eri be hostile to 
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ihem out of educational conscrvalisni or fear of rising college cosis. Since 
the uhimale goal of a search foi insliliuional distincmenesh is the con- 
gruence between internal and external views of the uistitution, it is 
extreinel> beneficial for a coinnuinit> college's leadeis to leain of an\ 
major disci epancies in these two groups' views. 

Benefits of Using the Resuhs of the Search 

A common complaint about evaluation is that it requires a lot of 
work, yet its results are seldom used. During accieditation studies, many 
institutions almost put their internal workings on hold while institu- 
tional members conduct the required sclf-stud>. Vet the results of the self- 
study are often not shared vsith facult> and staff and sometimes seem to 
go unheeded by administrators. 

It is not enough to learn what, if anything, is distinctive about a par- 
ticular community college. Institutional leaders must use this information, 
not m„erel> disseminate it intcrnall> and then dismiss it as ^'interesting" 
but "irrelevant" to the ever>da> management of the communit> college. 

The information derived m a search for institutional distinctiveness 
can be used in a variet> of vNa>s to benefit the institution both internall> 
and externally: 

Fiist, the seaich foi institutional distinctiveness ina> reveal that the 
institution has several distinctive progiams and capabilities of which the 
college can be proud. When this information is shared with faculty and 
staff, one benefit ma> be their increased appreciation fur then institution. 
Learning that the college in which one works has several distinctive 
features is likel> to contribute to one's sense of pride in the institution 
and to a moie positive sense of identification with it. i improved exiei- 
nal image ma>, in turn, result when these internal constituents veibalize 
to their family and friends their pude m the institution. 

Second, students* moiale can be inipiovedas the>, too, learn that their 
institution is noteworth> foi certain academic elements. Not onl> vsil! 
the> have increased pride in attending XXX Cominunit> College but 
this increased pride ina> also result in othei benefits to the institutiun. 
Students who are pioud of the institution the> attend make good reciuit- 
ers of oihci students. Also, for coininunit> colleges whose upeialing 
budget deiives partl> fiom local funding, students who aie impiessed 
with the institution ina> be inchned to vote fjr iiicieases in local funding 
for the institution. Finall>, once the students become alumni, the> ina> 
also be moie inclined to make financial contributions. 

Thud, if the u suits of the soaich should be "negative"— that is. if 
lhe> leveal that there is little, if anvthing, that is distinctive about the 
college— this information can be used with internal constituents (faadt> 
and staff) foi the institution's benefi'. foi example, u ma> be revealed 
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thai ihc general educalion cuiuculiim is little more than a pastiche of 
courses yielding no cuiriculai coherence. Such a ie\ elation can be used 
to motivate the faculty to commit itself to reworking the curriculum so 
that it becomes a distinctive institutional feature lather than a mere 
smorgasbord of courses. Similail>, conflicting perceptions about uislilu- 
tional features may result in improvement of specific ones. If facult> feel 
that ihe> aie caiing individuals in the classroom but learn that students 
and 'or external constituents do not perceive them in the same way, the 
facult> need to reexamine their classioom behavioi. Aftei doing so, the> 
may decide that the behavior is entirely appropriate but simply misun- 
derstood by students. Faculty could then endeavor to explain their actions 
to students as part of the classroom interaction. 

Fourth, use of the results of a search for institutional distinctiveness 
should ultimately result in an improved image in the local community 
once the college's distinctive elements are identified or developed and 
then clearly and consistently conveyed. If this occurs, enrollment gains 
are highly probable. For example, as community members who desire 
enioDment in a particular program learn that XXX Community College 
is the only local institution where this program is offered, enrollment in 
it should increase Similarly, if community members peneive that XXX 
Community College provides a distinctive dimension to the teaching* 
learning process, thev may choose to enroll m the (ommumty college 
not only because it is less costly than othei postsecondaiy institutions 
but also because they deem it to be the best. 

Conclusion 

An uistitrMon that has conducted a search foi institutional distinc- 
liveness can benefit in seveial major ways. (1) It (an deteimine the areas 
in which it wants to be distinctive, (2) it can take steps to ensure distinc- 
tiveness in these aieas, and (3) it can take steps to ensure that the^e 
distinctive elements are accuiately leprcsented to all its constituents, both 
internal and external The ultimate benefit of a seaich for institutional 
distinctiveness should be an institution offering prugiams and seivices 
that both Its inteinal and external constituents agree are valuable. When 
the per(cpti()iis of these gioups aie ascertained and biought into congiu> 
en(e, community college leadeis will be able to develop and maintain 
then institution as a true ''college of (hoivc" (Eaton. 1987) within the 
lo(al educational aiena. 
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TritOTi College's search for institutio?ial distmctweness, assisted 
by an outside researcher, provided college constituencies with 
?iew mstghts about their institution. 



Triton College: One 
Institution's Search 
for Distinctiveness 

Barbara K. Toivn.send, James L. Catanzaro 



While the picccding chapters ha\e prescribed \sh> and how leadeis of a 
conimunit) college should conduct a seauh foi institutional distinctne- 
ness, readers may well question if this prescription oi theor> can translate 
into effective piactice. I'his chapter lecounts how the search for institu- 
tional distinctneness was undertaken at Triton College in IHniois and 
what the results of the search were. 

Triton's Background 

Founded in 1961 as a junioi college. lYiton College is located in 
Chicago's western suburbs in the midst of lesidential and nulustiial devel- 
opments. When the Illinois Public Communii> College System was 
established in 1965, Tiiton reoiganized and became a comprehensne com- 
munity college, part of a s>stem that now has thirt>-nine districts oper- 
ating fifi> compiehensne colleges and enrolling <» heaclcount of o\ei 
320,000 students in the fall of 1987 (Illinois Commui-u\ College Board. 
1988) The system's colleges are hmded primaiih ihiough state funds {in 
the foim of Ilhnois Communitv College Board grants), local taxes, and 
student tuition and fees. 
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Encompassing siM\-ihicr s(]uare nults uiiL tnci 320,000 lesulcnis. 
Tiiion's disiiRl is one of [hv largest indu^tiial cenieis in Illinuis Wall a 
fall 1987 siudcni hcadcouni of owi 18.000 (o\ci 13,000 of whom wtie 
pan lime), Trilon is ihc saond laigest comniunii\ eoilcgc in Illinois 
and among llu fifian laigcst single-campus <ommunii> colleges in ihe 
nation (Illinois CommuhU> O^Ucge Boaid, 1988, Palmei, 1988j. Because 
of Its si/e and location in a majoi industrial center, Tiiton has become a 
leader in high-tec hnolog> instruction. It is also known statewide foi its 
strong conrinuing education piogianis foi health professionals. 

Steps in the Search 

The decision to research s> stematicall> the distinctne elements and 
dimensions of Triton College was the serendipitous result of an c:)UtMde 
researchei desiring to stud> the institution at the same tune as a new 
president was assuming command of ihe college New to Illinois and its 
system of community colleges, the president desired to leain as much as 
he could about Triton College. Vt the same time, a higher education 
professor at a nearby uni\ersity desired to study the community college 
as a distincti\e type of highei education institution. The approach she 
selected was to examine a particular community college, in this case 
Triton College, for its distincti\e qualities and elements. When she 
contacted In ton's new^ president, he was receptne to her desiu to deter- 
mine Triton's chstinctne elements and dimensions, since her data would 
assist him in understanding the natuie of the institution he was now 
leading. 

Accordingly, her search for the disiirictue nature of Tiiton College 
was begun with the full support of the institution's president. Her pies- 
jiue on campus as a researcher was announced to campus constituencies 
through a memo to all personnel and through a wnte-up in a mondily 
Triton newslettei. In addition, she met with the adrnnnstratn e staff to 
explain the project and to ask foi their cooperation and participation. 
I he head of the faculty union was also contac ted for the same reason 

Data were collected through inter\uws and document analysis. Those 
intcr\iewed were selected for one or more reasons, their position within 
the college (foi example, each dean was uUemewed), a\ailability, lefeiial 
by another perscni being inter \iewed, or then recjuesting to be inter - 
vie'ved. A tcnal of eighty-nine people were interviewed either in person 
or by phone, three members of the board of trustees, twenty -three adminis- 
trators, nine middle managers, tweh e t lassihed staff, twenty-two faculty, 
including two part-timers; and twenty students. 

Ihe documents that weie examined includcHl ms'Mutional leports, 
brochures about acadeinu piograms and suppoit ser\Kes, studerU and 
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insiiluiional newsleiiers, and historical documtiUs iclaiing lu the col- 
lege's founding. Documents were ieadil> a\ailable suice the college he's 
an archive and an office of institutional research. 

Few problems were encountered in the data collection process. Some 
of those being interviewed initially expressed a concern about the 
confidentiality of theii responses; how^e\er, the> readily accepted the 
lesearchei's reassurance that she would be the onl> one to know who 
made what responses. Hei being an outsider to the institution as well as 
someone who was doing the lesearch in hei role as a uui\ersit\ piofessor 
rather than as a paid consultant seemed to leassuie those being inter- 
\iewed, who generally were quite open in then assessment of Triton's 
distinctive qualities, both positive and negative. 

Conceptual Framework 

In the search for Triton's institutional distinctneness. two types of 
distinctiveness— empirical and percei\ed— weie sought. As indicated in 
Chapter Three, empirical distincti\eness exists when there is tangible 
proof that an institution diffeis from other institutions on a particular 
element or dimension Percened distinctiveness occurs when elements 
or dimensions of an institution are thought b> its constituents to be dis- 
tinctive even though there ma> be little or no empiricjl reality to their 
perceptions. 

Distinctiveness does not exist in a \oid. Stating that an institution is 
distinctive implies a comparison to other institutions that perform the 
same general functions. When educational leaders claim their college is 
disi:ncti\c, the> ma> be claiming it is distinctive in comparison to other 
institutions of the same t>pe, to othei types of nlucational institutions, 
and or to othei educational institutions in their communt>, their le^^ion, 
their state, or even the nation. Thus, when the piesident of a comnuinu> 
college claims that hei or his institution is distinctive, she or he mav be 
saving it is distinctive in comparison to other community colleges, in 
comparison to four->ear colleges and universities as well as propuetary 
schools, and or m compaiison to other higher oi postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions in the community, sen ice legion, state, or nation. 

To help focus the search for empirical and perceived distinctiveness 
v\hen making these comparisons, ihe reseauhcr established categoiics 
oi areas that would seive as guidelines oi paiarneteis. The following 
ten, already delineated in Chaptei Iwo, were used as the focusing 
categories. (I) institutional philosophy, (2; composition of the student 
body, (3) academic progiains, (1) services, (5) delivery systems, (6) per- 
sonnel, (7) oigani/ation, (8) fjcilities. (9) finances, and (10) communitv 
lelaiions. 
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iriion s Empirical uisiinciiveness 

In se\eial of these areas, ii was readiK apparent that Tnton College 
was in no wa\ distin(ti\e not did it attempt to be distnutne from other 
coinrmirul> colleges in its region, state, or in the nation. Its institutional 
philosophy is that of all cornrniinit> colleges in Illinors as well as (oiii- 
iminity colleges generally. It rs an open-door institutron designed pri- 
marily to serve first-generation, lower -income, commuting students who 
lr\c in its surrounding community (Cohen and Brawer, 1982). Thus, its 
admissrons policy is open door and its LOst to the student is low (S27 per 
credit hour in 1987-88 for in-district students). 

Its student body is typical of many community (olleges. predomi- 
nantly white, part-time students in their late twenties (Cohen and Brawer, 
1982; Triton College Statistical Abstract 19S7), although over the last six 
years enrollment of minorities has gone from 10 to 23 percent. While 
Triton makes full use of such alternatr\e modes of learning as the miero- 
computei and videotapes, its primary deli\eiy system for instruction is 
the traditronal one of the teacher speaking with students in a formal 
classroom setting. 

Triton's personnel are similar demogiaphically to othei community 
college personnel, both in Illinois and in the nation , Cohen and Brawer, 
1982; HI inois Community College Board, 1988). Its organization, 
finances, and community relations are also typical for community col- 
leges in Illinois and in many states (Cohen and Brawer, 1982; Illinois 
Community College Board, 1988). It is atypical financially, howe\ei, ui 
the amount of corporate support it recer\es: For 1986-87 Tiiton recened 
the most corporate donations among public eonnnunity colleges, recen- 
ing more than S3 million ("Trrton Ranked Number One," 1988). Its 
facrlities or burldrngs are typical of many community colleges (as well as 
many state four-yeai colleges) built in the 1960s, two-story Loneiete build- 
ings set on s(^\eral acres (rn Triton's case, thirteen buildings on 110 acres). 

It is in the area of academic piogiams that Tiitor; achreves ^'inpincal 
distincti\eness Frrst of all. Tirton is distriuti\e in the quantity of us 
program offerings. With 161 academic programs (20 of which areappien- 
liceshrp), it offers more programs than any other coinmunu^ ^lege in 
its sen ue region (Illinois Community College Board, 1988). It als(^ offers 
moic programs than do most ctMnnumity colleges nationally, although 
iMiami-Dade Communit'; College offers the most with 180 p,..^ iiis as 
of fall 1987 (Zwerlmg, 1988). 

Quantity of piograni offerings is one din* ^lon of programmatic dis- 
tincti\'eness. but there are others. The substance jnd structure of the aca- 
demrc programs or cuiricula also need o be c\aluatcd for distinc ti\eness. 

In terms of substance or couient. rrKoii has a number of distinc in e 
occupational-tec linual progiams. lliese programs ha\e always been an 
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inipouam pan of Tiuon's image and idcmiu. Foi man\ >ca!s Tinon 
was known as ihc "Caicn Ccnici of ihc MkKscsi" ^Mohi, 1981). CiuicnUv 
u is ihc only (ommunu\ college in Illinois u) offei seventeen of ihese 
piogiams. which include lasei elccno-opiic (Ccunology, niuleai medi- 
cine lechnolog), and waitei waitress naming. An ailditional nineteen 
occupational-technical progiams aie unique coinnumit) college \no- 
giams foi its sen ice legion (Illinois Community College Boaid, 1988). 
Some of these piograms co\ei greenhouse opeiation and mv^aiagement, 
robotics technology, tool and die m.iking, and small engine repau. These 
same progiams aie also unic]ue foi nonpiofit higher education institu- 
tions within its local area. 

Sometimes an institution's academic piograms arc not distinctive in 
substance or content but may be distinctive I'n structure. Bergquist, 
Gould, and Greenberg (1981, p. 5) have devised a taxonomy of variable 
in curricular structure. Their taxonomy, which follovss, vsa^ used hi exam- 
ining the stiuctuie of Tuton s academic programs. 

1 Time: Ouiaiion and sciiedulc of insinu iional units 

2 Space. Vsc of insane nonai and nonnisuuciional .luas boih on and (jff 
the (ollegc campus 

3 Resources Insiiut iional use of peo[)It\ siin.uions. .nid materials, both 
on and off (ain[nis. fioni insirnctional ami noninst nu nonal <iu'as 

1 Orgamzalioti Aiiangcmem and sequent ing of insinuiional units ami 
airangenu'iii of academic adniinistraiivC uniis 

f) Procedures Planmng. iin[)!cnu ung, c\.iluaiing, aii'i tu'dmng msinu- 
tionai units 

6 Outcomes Dcfinmg tbf intended desnetl u suits of a p.iuuuLu nisinu- 
lional unit oi acadeniK piogram 

Of all highei education institutions, the tommunity college has been 
the most flexible and cUMtive in Us handling of cuiiicuLii time and 
space Tiiton is no exception. While rlie majoiil\ of its couises aie offeicd 
on a semester basis. Tiiton al*,.j otfeis othei scheduling options, such <ts 
eight-week tondensed couises. flexible enti.tnce couises foi touises oig<t- 
ni/ed into self-paced lc\uning modidcs, and the Weekend College foi 
those who vMsh to complete <t degiee in ceitain piogiams by at tend nig 
only on weekends. Thv majority of luton couises, no niattei when they 
aie offeied. aie offered on t<nnpMs. either in a traditional classioom set- 
ting oi in a lab appiopii<ue to ihi^ course content lake most community 
colleges, howe\ei. Inton Cjcs offei classes m exlentron centers siuli as 
aiea high schools 

As a community college' Triton rs not distuutne m its flexible sched- 
uling of time .trui space. It is, liov\e\ri, distinctive em these dimenj>ions 
in comparison to the area foui-year colleges and univeisities and pto- 
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piu'ian iiiblilulUMis that aic Us tDniptlUt)!^ ft>i siudcnib. Xdiu' t>f iluin 
pio\ide as main schedule options oi off-campus silts as InuHi du^js 

Like mosl communu> colleges, riilon is \eisatilc' in us use of cuiiic- 
ouices. Huis, il dia\ss iuM\il\ on people fiom local businesses 
and indu.liies to sene as adjunct facult> ui man) of Us occ upatu^nal- 
leehnual piogiams Moie significanth, in its degiee and ceitificate pio- 
giauis, U has se\eial agieements with legional uidustiie^ such as Foul 
Moioi Coipoiation to nam employees on sue. These on-sue facihties 
contain the latest in ec]uipnient foi the paiticulai indusU), thus, the) 
repiesent vah'abh^ curiiculai lesouues foi IViton. 

De\iating fiom tiaditional cuinculai appioaches on the stiuctuial 
dimensions of oigani/ation, piocc^duies. and outcomes iec]uiies moie 
fa'-ieaching institutional changes than do de\iations in time, space, 
and resources. Thus, it is not suipiising that Tiuon is not disluuine 
from otiiei communU) colleges or fiom most foui-\eai colleges and 
uni\eisuies nationall) in us handling of these dunensions. Orgamzj- 
lionall), Tiiton's insuuc tiunal offenngs in Us degiee pnigiams follow 
the dominant model in highei education, c oncentiation oi majoi. gc- 
cial educatuni, and electnes. Its pioceduies foi ; lanmng. impleinentmg, 
e\alualmg, and iiediting instiuctional unus also folK'w the doirunaiu 
models. The ciegiee oi ceit'."uate piogiain is basicall) designed b) the 
faculi) and instuiition. and academic cicdit is attained primani) b) 
completmg successfull) die lequiied uistruc tional units. Student peiioi- 
ina'icc Is assessed in indi\idual coui^cs \\uh no global assessment made 
duiing o on completion of a piogiani. If specified, cdiualional out- 
comes aie delineated on a (ouise-h)-cou!se basis latliei than on a pro- 
grammatic or iiistuutional basis. 

In sum, o\ei a fifdi of IiUon's acaclemu piogiain offeiings aic eiiipir- 
u dl) distincti\e in substance Ti iton is eitliei the oul) couununil) college 
witlrii the state oi witliui its senice le^^r.^n to offei these pu giams. In 
addition, most of itsacadenm piogiams aie not offeied at foui-/ai col- 
leges oi Kni\eisities since tue puigiams aie two )eais oi less in leiigtli. 
Thus, Iriton can easiK and accuiaul) cKiiiii some distiiicti\eness in 
piogiain conteni oi substance amoni, comiiiuiitl) colleges and foui-)cai 
colleges and univeisities m its legion and state 

Tiiton can less accuiatel) claun chstircti\ eness m teiins of cuiiuulai 
^tiuctuic. Asa cominunU) college, u is moie flexible than most foui-)eai 
colleges and unneisities. both loiall) and natio JK. on the cuiiiculai 
dimensions of tm. , space, and lesouices. But othei louiinunit) college> 
in its senue region as well as in Illinois and die nation lia\e time and 
spalia^ aiiangements sunilai u> '^'iiton's and also ust communU) iiiern- 
beis and mateiials as insuuc tional lesouues. On the nioie "piofound" 
(Bc!gc|uist, Gould, and Gieenheig. 1981) stiucuual ihmensions of oiga- 
ni/ation. puxeduus. and out*. onus, Inton is uidLstuiguishahk- fioin 
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most iiibiuuiions of higher cciucalion, whether ihe> be Lominunii> col- 
leges, four-yeai colleges, or univr^^iiies. 

Academic progiams .ire not tlv onl> ones thai can be assessed for 
insliliuional dislin-^li^ encss. As do all higher tducalion insiiiuiions, 
Triton offers a \aiiet> of support sen ices and programs to assist students 
in their academic endeavors. Foi ex.^mple, Tiiton provides variable tui- 
tion rates in three \va>s. First, students eligible for honors seeiions of 
courses receive a tuition waiver for them. Second, students willing to take 
afternoon classes receivf a 33 percent tuition leduction to encourage 
their enrollment during "off hours. Finally, Triton has what it calls the 
Program Completion Incentive, vvhereb> studems who enroll in sopho- 
more-level courses required for completion of an assocrate degree receive 
full tuition waivers lo encourage students to complete their associate 
degice and to till upper-level classf , Triton offei , this urric]ue program, 
currentl', the onI> one of its kind among two- and four -year colleges and 
universities ("Triton Encourages Persistence/' 1987). Thr Program Com- 
pletion Incentive is an example of an empincall) drstinctive academic 
suppoit seivice or program to which Tri'on can lay claim. 

As a comprehensive communit> college, Triton offers not only aca- 
demic transfer progr[:iu ana occupational-technical programs with tiie 
concomaani support services but also devotes much of its energies to 
diverse continuing education effort:). For example, career development 
needs of community members are met through various short-ternr tiaining 
programs, including ones for health professionals. An npoitant part of 
this effort IS the Employee Development Institute (EDIj, v\hich works with 
local businesses and industries and other c nunity groups to arrange 
on-sit*^ Marning prognmis that develop eniph ^es both professionally and 
technicilly. While manv commanit) colleges ^arrenily have such a pro- 
gram, Tiiton's EDI was one of the first in the nation, having been part of 
Triton's School for Continuing Education for over fifteen years. 

Thus, in addrtron to the empirical drstinctive. less of some of its cirr- 
licular offerings, Triton has several continuing education and suppcjrt 
services prograras that arc oi have been distinctive among the comnumity 
colleges in us service area. Since they ^teni from the rmssmn and n<iane 
of Triton as a community college, they are also distinctive activities 
and programs among luial uii,he^ education institutions For example, 
four-yeai colleges and universities, by viitue of their offering four-yeai 
programs, wouM not offer S|/cnal financial incentive^ to complete the 
sophomore year of study. 

Internal Constituei^s' Perceptions 

While asceitaining what rs enrpr/ica!ly distirKtivc <ibuut a particular 
conur rnity college is an iinport<uit jurt of ihai insiitutroi/ search for 



disiinctncncss. ii is not the onh pan. Ii is cqualh iinpouam lo Icani 
how constiluenls wiihin ihc institution peicci\e it. 

To ascertain the perceptions oi Tnto.i's internal constituents about 
the disiinciive elements of then institution, the outside leseaicher intei- 
viewed a numbei of them, eithei in peison oi b\ telephone. In the fall 
of 1987, the researcher asked eight) -nine internal constituents (board 
members, administrative staff, middle managers, classified staff, facuh>. 
and siudenis) to lespond to the following question about Triton. "When 
you think about Triton CoUege. what reall) stands out in \our mind 
about the institution?" In addition, most of those inter\ie\sed weie also 
asked what they would sa\ about Tiiton if members of the communii> 
wanted to know why the\ should go there. This second question was 
asked as anoihei wa> of ascei taming what internal constituents percened 
as valuable about Tiiton. 

When constituents' comments about Triton weie examined, a number 
of elements emerged as distuuti\e in their percep»i ^ns. What was most 
outstanding in constituents' minds were the peop^- who w^ork at Tiiton. 
A typical response was, "There are a lot of good peopl working for 
Triton College. The> aie people oriented. the\ like dealing with the 
people, the public. People sta> here because of the nice people the) find 
heie." Almost fift> positi\e comments weie made about the facult), who 
recened piaise fiom all constUuencies for theii qualit). their qualifi- 
cations, and theii caring foi students. Topical comments included the 
following: 

• "We have veiy strong faculty here; ver\. \er\ good teachers who 
know then disciplines well. The> aie doing research and are inter- 
ested in media and technology- ' 

• "There are a number of tcMcheis here who lealh care that theii 
saidents can think." 

• "They seem to really caie a gieat deal about then subject; the>'re 
nJt tiled of teaching yet." 

• "Fc>culi> are ver\ committed— the\ will go ih.A o!U' s»(p farther for 
parents and students." 

Quue a few positive comments \vere also made about "Fruon's admin- 
isirat?on and staff (a 'eim tlvt was sometimes appliea to all who work at 
Triton, including the facult\ j. Personnel other than facult\ wm^ described 
as "dedicai^^d." "of very high cahbc^r," "helpful/' and with "students' 
mieiesfs at heart." The administration was praised for being "supportn e," 
"willing to make decisions," and "good to work for." Comments about 
the administration we e sometimes influenc d b\ the re\ent arii\al of a 
new president Those who mentioii d his ani\al were quite optimistic 
about Tnton\ futi'ie with ih. new p isideni. Sometimes specific gioups 
of staff were prauecl For example, students mentioned how ad\ i^eis were 
"real fiiendh and helpful" and "lealh seem to be a)nc(ined." 
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While its pcisonnel (facull\, staff, and adminisiiaiois) were pcicened 
as the most posiine clement 1 y constituents, Triton's program di\ersit> 
also was frcqucntl> mentioned. "In occupational-technical programs, 
Triton offers more than an> cornmunrt> college in the state, ma\be in the 
country" "There are incredible offerings— a lot of curriculums offered 
here are not offered at other colleges." 

On the other hand, the fact thai so rnan> of its program offerings aiC 
in occupational-technical aieas occasionally caused concern for Triton's 
academic image. "Triton is no better or worse than an\ communii) col- 
lege. The> are still percei\ed as high schools with ash tra>s. Triton Col- 
lege gets it [this irnag*] because of its so man> career programs. Onl> the 
dummies took \ocational education in high school, so wh> would >ou 
go to our place which specializes in career education?" 

Triton's low cost m compaiison to other area colleges was also seen 
as a distinctive feature. Some viewed Triton's low cost as providing "a 
more cost-effective wa> to get transfer courses out of the way, ' while 
others saw the low cost as beneficial to parents, who "won t [have to] 
spend a fortune while Johnn> is n.aturing or learning he doesn't want to 
go to college." 

Not only would Johnny's parents not ha\e to spend much for him to 
attend Triton but constituents also peiccived that Johnny would be well 
treated while there. Triton was lrec]uently pcrcei\ed as being distinctne 
in its positive treatment ot students. I'ypual cormnents included: 

• "Students are offered drrection— not merely set loose. They are 
offered direction through counseling, ad\ising, and ' areer de\elop- 
mcnt activities," 

• "The s'udent will get here what he will not get in larger uni\ersi- 
ties. F? will get the instructor's attention." 

• "Str jnts will see faculty with Ph.D.'s every day whereas in the 
university, you may see a Ph.D. only once a week." 

Otheis cited "the tremendous potential foi individual attention in 
classes." \Uq "encouragement" by instructors, and the "personalized 
approach" in the classroom. 

Another element fiec]uently mentioned by those inter\iewed was Tri- 
ton's campus, which was peiceived to be \ery attiacti\e, either in cor;i- 
parison to those of tour-yeaj colleges or other community colleges. 
Typical comments were: "The facilities are much more attractnc than 
those of many four -year colleges," and "Our physical plant is jnique. 
We look like a four-year university (sic). We don t look like an offue 
building or a bunch of Quon^et huts in a cornfield, like many conirnu- 
niiy colleges/' 

Constituents also noted the opportunities th,a Iiiton, as a community 
college, provides students and the local community. ' Triton, as a com- 
munity college, is gc^oJ foi the student because students wouldn't go [to 
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college] olhei wise lis affoulabilit\ and a\ailabilu\ allow sludenls a step 
up" "Tiuon seems lo sei\e a \ei\ good commuimv need. A loi of ihe 
people here weie culiinall> dcpined, and 7*iuon College helps ihem 
cukurall>." 

Boaid mcmbeis seemed lo be the most aware of ihis dimension cf 
ihc insiitiuion, tUiming distincli\eness foi ii because of its "opporiu- 
nir^ . lo adapt itself to changing needs m the communit\. It can 
ideniif) nt^^^ and design programs to meet communii\ nceas." Board 
members also cited Triton as an institution that is "a center w here people 
can meet for academic, social, and cultural reasons/' Otnei constituents 
saw Triton's "communii> oiieniiiion" as disiincii\e because the insiilu- 
lion "tries lo reach out into the communii) and de\elop it. make . . . [its 
membeis] moic aw ire. draw them into the college." As oi.e respondent 
said, Triion is *'comn.unii> based. It is so integrated into the (ommunii>. 
E\ei> thing goes into the s^i;. We grew from ' and retained lo il tenfold ' 

In addition, us members, paiticidarl ose in adnunisiiaiion and 
middle management, peicci\ed Tiiton as an institution whose adminis- 
tration encouraged staff members to be '*mno\ati\c," "entrepreneurial," 
"creaii\e/' and ".isk taking" and enabled them to be so b> being "non- 
buieaucratic" and capable of "turning on a dime" or making a "quick 
espouse" to new ideas Triton was also {:)ercei\ed as "aggressne m initiat- 
ing siate-of-thc-ait things" and alwa>s "seeking out the cutting edge/' 
Occasionally the board of trustees' role in engendcimg thij> kmd of cli- 
mate was cited "Triton is inno\ati\e because of . . . a boaid that moie or 
less gave the administration free rem." "The board is \er> suppoitnc of 
;he college and basicalh allows the college to administei itself.' 

While an occasional classified staff or facult) membei piaisul Tuton 
for being "inno\at.\c" or "lisk taking," constituents of these t ao groups 
weie more apt to inentiun how "supporti\c" the institution or membeis 
of it were. Foi example, one faculty niembei said, "Iheie is j lot of 
support foi indi\idual faculty membeis," while a classified staff membei 
said, "The institution is supporti\e of you bctteimg yourself through 
education." Otheis spoke of the "encoinagement ' of new piogiains and 
offeiings and of administiativc suppuit foi inno\ations thiough the 
provision of released ti ne and money. 

In sum, what stands out p(jsiti\ely aboiu liiton College foi its internal 
constituents is Tiiton's people (admmistiation, staff, and faculty its pio- 
grammatif di\eisit>, the benefits of attendante foi students, its low C(;st. 
its ailiacli\e physical appeaiance, its lelatioi.ihip with the local commu- 
nity, and its suppc)iti\e atmospheie foi inno\ation and usk takmg 

While constitue*as see these and othc is as distinc ti\ e uspec is of 1 1 itc)n, 
some constituents als< expiessecl lesenations abcnu Inton Faculty some- 
times mentioned co.iceins about the cjuality of students at Tiitcjn, as m 
the followmg romment^S . 
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• "Siudcnis hcic don'i know how to go to school. . . They don't 
ha\c the commitment to quaht\ woik. Schoolwoik is low on theii 
priorit> list, aftei work, the opposite sex, etc. The> don't imest m 
the futiae. Short-term giatification is moie inipoitant." 

• "Students lack the peer influence [there would be] at a bettei 
school. ' 

• "Higher-level academic students aren't challenged here." 

A few constituents expressed concern about Triton's tendenc> **to lest 
on its laurels," to place "emphasis on the sizzle rather than the suL 
stance," oi "to stress quantit> rather than qualit>." Se\eial negatne com- 
ments focused on the board of trustees and the political nature of Tiiton. 
In particular the relationship of the hoard to Triton was cited as being 
distincti\e but not in a positi\c sense. "Tiiton has a \ei> . . . unusual 
board relationship. Triton is ver> board dri\en— to the point of interfer- 
ence. There are tradeoffs. The administration can get tra\el mone>, etc., 
if the board gets its \va>, bul this is not for the good of the institution." 
"i\s an institution, Triton is unusual because it seems to have such polit- 
ical o\ertones because of the board of trustees' effect on the college. Triton 
is managed from the outside through the board of trustees, which has a 
nonscLooI orientation and uses Triton as a political ent»*\." 

While pohtics and the board were often mentioned irr the same bieath, 
the political nature of the communit> and of Triton were also mentioned. 
"This is probabl> the most political school, at least m tlh Cook Couni> 
community colleges— probably in the state. \Vh>? Because Triton pro- 
vides a lot of jobs for people— a place for politicians to get a lot of 
people working. It has politicians thinking. This is my college with 
coniiacts to be awarded and a budget of S32 million a year.' " 

Evaluation of Triton's Distinctiveness 

When Triton is compared to odiei communit\ colleges, its empirical 
distincti\eness emer-^es aj d manifestation of its size and financial 
resources. With Us yearly headcount of o\er 18,000 students, Triton is 
among the fifteen largest single-campus (.ommur»it> colleges m the 
natron. Its high headcount has been a factor m us recei\ing laige 
amounts of state funding. In addition, Tiiton is fortunate to be m <i state 
with a funding formula that enables communit\ (olleges to cair> out 
their di\erse functions Also, the three communitres that pnnide local 
funding for Triton are piospeious ones that ha\e tradilionall> been sup- 
poitue of pro\idint, fundi foi Triton. Equally impoitaru, the leadeiship 
at Triton has been both diligent and cuatne in searching out and (jl)tam- 
ing lesources, whether those resouues be state mu federal gictnt^ or e(|Uip- 
ment donations from local industi>. Consequently, Imoii has the 
financral resources to offer a wide \aiiei\ of academic piogiams and 
innovative support seiAues. 
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Because of its size and the consequent financial resources lhal stem 
fronn large size, Tiiion can afford lo offer a wide range of occupaiiorial- 
lechnical progiarns. Within its sen ice region and state, Triton is an 
empiricall> distincti\e (ommunit> college because (;f the large number 
of academic programs it offers. Naiionall) it joins the other large com- 
munity colleges, such as Miami-Dade, in offer mg literally dozens of 
occupational-technical programs. Smaller community colleges simpl> 
cannot be distincti\e in their quantity of program offerings as compared 
lo institutions the size of Triton. 

Triton can also afford to offer occupaiional-technical piograms that 
ha\e \er> high ec]uipment costs. Progiams such as robotics technology 
or laser electro-optic technology aie not common offerings of most com- 
munit\ colleges, partly because the ecjuipment cost:^ are too high. Thus, 
Triton achie\es empirical distmcti\eness in the content of many (;f rts 
occupational-technical program offerings partly because it can afford i!ie 
equipment costs. 

Large size and abundant financial r-e3ources do noi make for auto- 
malic distinctiveness in transfer programs. Conimunity colleges that have 
achieved dis inMiveness in these programs have usually done so through 
their requirements for the general education component of the associate 
of arts degree. For example, Krrkvvood Community College has achieved 
national distinction, including praise from William Bennett (1984), with 
its revised general education progiarn emphasizing the humanitic^s. As 
indicated earlier, the requirements for Triton's assocrate of arts degree 
follow the staridaid distributive model in academia 

Whrle rts financial resources do not seem to have stimulated institu- 
ironal membeis to develop a distinctive general education curricuimn, 
the abundance of resources may be a factor in the physical attractrv eness 
of the rnstitiition, especially its grounds. Although the architectural 
design of the buildings is not distinctive, the buildings are well kept> 
Attractive wocxl paneling and trim adorn mu(h of the second floor oi 
the building that houses the office (jf the piesident and those of some 
adrninrstiaiive staff The wood paneling and tiim are a legacy of Trr- 
lon ^ first presrdeni Aho believed in "going first class" (Frye, 1387) and 
had the finaiK lal resources to do so. The campus itself is nicely land- 
scaped with well-tended gU)Unds, Per(eptH)ns regarding the atliactue- 
ness of Tiiton aic firarly based in rea!it>. Less "leal" or aciuiate may 
be perceptions that Iriton is more attractive than other educational 
institutions, since empirical comparisons (jf this kind W(nild be difficult 
lo make 

Perceptions that "Futon is pioviding oppoitumtus foi (.oninumitN 
member^ also seem well founded. As a (onnnnnity (ollege, Futon is 
typical iw Its U'sp(jnsiv eness to the needs of the ( omrniinities it serves. 
While Iritori College's name ui/cs not indicate that it is a comnuimly 
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college, Jiucinal constitucnis' perceptions that Tiitoii is intiinsicall) 
linked to its suriounding comnumities are well founded. 

Among other types of higher education insiiiutiuns, the main lefei- 
ence point foi Triton's internal constituents was "the universit>/' Con- 
stituents tended to compaie Triton to "the uni\eisit\" and find the 
umversit} lacking Foi example, ae\eial Triton cons ituents indicated 
how Triton could bettei ser\e students than could "the uni\eisii>" 
because Triton students would be taught b> fauilt\; not leaching assis- 
tants (TAs\ ^nd would recei\e moie aJtention from instructors. 

If one accepts the premises that TAs are not as effectne instructois 
as regulai faculty and that small classes lead to gieater attention from 
instiuctors, then constituents' perceptions that Tiiton ser\es students bet- 
tei than docs "the uni\ersu\"' are correct. Because Tuton is not a univer- 
sity, it does not lia\e TAs in the clas^»-oon,. All instructors, whether full 
or pan time, have faciJiy rank. Widi an a\erage on-campus dass size of 
19,3 (Illinois Commun-ty Collegf^ Board. 1:)88), Triton's c lasses are small. 
They are small partly be.ause the classrooms weie built to accommodate 
no more than thirty -fi\e Students. By comparison, at the Univeisity of 
Illinois-Chicago, the state unnersity that recenes the laigest numbei of 
transfers fiom Triton (McNerney, 1986aj, classes for freshmen and sopho- 
mores may contain anywhere fiom 5 io -112 students although the fall 
1986 average foi 100-level couises is 21 8 and 18 1 foi 200-level couises 
(Nelson, 1988). 

Tnton constituents implied a comparison to all other types of educa- 
tional institutions when they mentioned us low cost as one of its distinc- 
tive featuies. Constituents also percei\c^ Tuton to be distincti\e m the 
attention students receive from faculty, at least in comparison to unneisity 
faculty Thc^se t^vo features, however, may make Friton distinctive m com- 
parison to othei types of highci oi postsecondary iastitutions but not in 
comparison to other community colleges. Traditionally, community col- 
leges have bc^en no- oi low-cost institutions and have claimed to give 
students a gieat dea! of academic attc^ntion (Cohen and Biawtr, 1982', 

In sum, Tiiton is empiiically distinctive from many communit; col- 
legers in the diveisit of its academic programs, partu ulaily in its occupa- 
tional-tcvhnical progiams. It also offcis some suppoit seivices that air 
distinctive or even unique foi community colleger A histoiy ol adminis- 
iiative suppoit foi innovation has lesulted in the cieation of some o! 
these support services as well as of many community education activities 
While lis facilities aie not aic hitec tuially unusual, they and the campiis 
are perhaps distinctive in being well kept. 

While T riton is peiceivc^d by its internal constituents as be ing distmc 
live among higher educ ation institutions m the cjualily o( its peisonnel. 
especially the faculty, theie is no c^vidci.ce to inc'icate that this ')eu caption 
IS accuiate Another peueption loi which tlicic is httlc (inpnical evidence 
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IS ihc belief thai Truon fdcuh\ aie nioie caiuig and piovide more indi- 
vidual alleniion lo sludenls than do facuh\ al olhei higher ediuaiion 
insmuiions, especially the unnersit). Peihaps the existence of these per- 
ceptions IS more important than then accuracy Suieh it is a plus for 
an institution if those who work within it believe that its personnel aie 
outstanding and that the major service it provides, in this case facultv- 
student intrraction, is better than that provided bv institutions with a 
similar function. These perceptions help Triton's internal constituents to 
justify the existence and the value of their institution 

Potential Value of th ^ Search to Triton 

Much of the value of a search for* distinciiv^iiess is that it forces an 
institution to take a hard look at itself. For example. Triton now hwws 
that some of its academic programs are distinctive in content or substance 
(that is, that no other area or regional or even state institution offers 
such {.rograms) but that all of these distinctive progr*^ ns are in occupa- 
tional-technical areas. While it ma> be dif .ult for Tnton to develop 
transfer programs that ^re distinctive in content because of the concern 
for transferabilit) to four->ear colleges and universities, Triton's leaders 
should consider applying the same sort of creative, innovative spirit to 
the content development of their transfer programs that the> apply to 
their oct uj)ationai-techiiical programs, support services, and other college 
activities. 

An analysis of distinctivcnf^ss in curricular struetuie has also revealed 
that Trrton's "innovative" tfforts in curriculum development pertain 
primarilv to the curruulai dimensions of time and spact, the ones least 
"profound" in nature. Those withm Triton should considet if more fun- 
damental structural change^ can and should be made or if numbers are 
content to "tinker" with the curricula at the lowest levels of structural 
change. 

Tinon also needs to consider the drawbacks or the negative side io its 
support of entreprerieurialism and innovation. While many distinctive 
projects have resulted, a number of projects have failed, with little follow- 
up evaluation as to why. More important there has been no particular 
focus to tin innovations, histead, there has been a kind of scattershot 
approach that works against the creation of a distinuive element o 
dimension beyond that of global support of rnnovation 

Similaily, I'riton's encouragement t)f a rnultipluitv of prcjgrarns and 
services yields an institutional miage of "s(jmethmg for eveiycjrie/' the 
motto of (omnumuy colleges m the 1970s. The downside to this 
approach is that not everything can be clone well. Partuularly since its 
enrollment is turiently droppuig, Inton may wish to consider pulling 
back fiom some of these at.ivities, detn mining v\hich ones it dcjes par- 
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I ailail> well and which aic in tkinand b*. its stnitc aua, <iiKl focusing 
i.s eftous on ihcsf In so doing, Tiiion ma\ enhance its image foi qualii\ 
as well as c]uaniii>. 

Tiiion should also check out the peicepiions of us inie* lal cunsiiiu- 
enis with those of us external constituents. While Tiiion ha onduLted 
sune\s of its image within the community in pie\U)Us >ears {McNeine>, 
1986b), the purpose of these sunevs h.is been meiel> to ascertain the 
perceptions of external constituents not to gather these perceptions to 
compaie them with those held b> internal constituents. Those within 
Triton percei\e us personnel to be cnustanding and its students to recei\e 
greater faculi> attention than do students at othei colleges and uMi\eisi- 
lies. Since it is almost impossible to \erif> the a(.ciiiac> of these peicep- 
iions, what matters is if members of the communit> hold s milai ones. If 
ihe\ do, Tiiion should continue to emphasize these dimensions in us 
marketing c^f the institution. If external constituents do not hold similai 
peiceptions of Tiiton pei^onnel and oi of facidiv-student interaction, 
Triton aia> wish to in\estigate the di^parit\ between external and mteinal 
constituents' peiceptions to detcimine if peisonnel changes need to be 
made oi if classroom piactices need to be alteied. 

This search for institiuional distinctneness has pio\ided Triton with a 
better understanding of itself as an educational institiuion. both in com- 
parison to other commimit> college^ and in compaiison U) oilvti scctois of 
highei education. Triton has foimd that its distmc ii^ ncj^s in compaiison 
to man> communit> colleges in Illinois and in the nation stems largel> 
from its size and resoiuces Its distinctneness in compaiison to other sec- 
tors of highei education stems fiom us being a communitv college. Tiitun 
ina> well wish to harness its ethos of entrepreneiiiialism and inncnation 
in order to focus on wa>s to strengthen fuithei its best pi(\grams and sci- 
vices, peihaps eliminating the less cffectne ones. B\ so dt)ing, Tiiion will 
find its distinc:i\eness based eqiialK on c]iialit\ and c}uantit\. 
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Sources and Information: 
Discovering Institutional 
Strengths and Limitations 

Glenda K. Childress 



All colleges aie not alike. A search for inslUuHonal disHncliveness can 
open up new opportunities foi educatois to learn about a communit> 
college's stiengths and limitations. The first step in conducting such a 
search is to identify the piocesscs that will afford valid, reliable infor- 
mation about distinctive characteristics — those empiiical and peiceived 
qualities that are valued by internal and external constituents. 

Man> documents in the ERIC data base will provide sou ces of infor- 
mation to assist in institutional self-assessments. The anrotated b.bli- 
ograph) that follovss is divided into two sections, models and guviehnes 
for institutional assessment, and examples of institutional self-studies. 
The fiist section offers methodologies for ineasuiing a community col- 
lege's quality and performance, as well as other characteristics, and 
includes fiamewoiks foi nuc;i poiatmg reseauh findings into the col- 
lege's mission. The lattei section is compiised of repoits that detail die 
process and results of self-studies undertaken b> seveial community 
colleges. 

Unless (^tlierwise indicated, the ERIC documents listed in this bibii- 
ogiaphy aie available in microfiche or paper cop> uom die ERIC Docu- 
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mcnt Rcprodiiciion Service (EDRS), 3900 Wheeler A\etuie, Alexandiid, 
VA 22304-6409 (1-800-227-3742). The microfiche puce for 
under 481 pages is $0.82. Prices for paper copies are: 1-25 pages. 
25-50 pages, S3.88; for each additional 25 pages, add $1.94. These prices 
are subject to change. Postage must be added to all orders. The journal 
ai tides included in this bibliograph) arc not available fium EDRS and 
must be obtained through regular library channels. 

Models and Guidelines for Institutional Assessment 

Clarke de Toro, M. F A Design for Evaluation of the Institutional Goals of 
La Montana Regional College. Puerto Rico: La Montana Regional Col- 
lege, 1984. 78 pp. (ED 253 292) 

Describes the design of a system b> \vhich solid, empirical evidence of 
institutional goal achievement could be collected. The project report 
mcludes a discussion of the purpose and design of the project; a review 
of the literature on institutional goals and the appropriate means foi 
measuring goal achievement; an enumeration of the goals of La Montana 
Regional College and the process measuies to be applied; and a time- 
table for the design of outcome studies. 

Findlen, G. L. Program Revieiv: A Model Community College Process and 
Instrument. New Orleans, La : Delgado Community College, 1987 25 
pp. (ED 276 483) 

Provides an overview of the development of a program review piocess 
and instrument, and the subsequent validation of the process on three 
programs at Delgado Community College (DCC). Describes DCCs com- 
mitment to the development of a program review piocess as a means of 
enabling the college to respond more quickly to technological and eco- 
nomic changes. Appendices include a bibliography of materials on pro- 
gram review and DCCs program review documents. 

Florida Community College. Florida Community College at Jacksonville: 
Institutional Assessment. Jacksonville. Florida Community College, 1987. 

— /i7rv ono e \ 

Looks at Florida Community College at Jacksonville's institutional 
assessment process. The report explains the role of institutional assess- 
ment in a cycle of planning, research, and marketing, and establishes the 
scope, purposes, and uses of the assessment. Of particular interest is an 
overview of scheduled in-depth reviews of all units and the preparation 
of reports on organizational strengths and weaknesses. 

McLeod, M. VV., and Carter, R. A. "The Measure of Quality in Two-Veai 
Colleges." Community College Review, 1985-86, 13 (3), 14-20. 
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Details the methods and findings of a sune> of current assessment 
practices in two-> ear colleges. Lists traditional qualit> measures and five 
approaches to assessing educational qualit>. Concludes that though man> 
colleges are invohed in formal quality assessment, there is limited agree- 
ment on definitions or measures of excellence. 

Moore, K. M. (ed.). Assessment of Institutional Effectiveness, New 
Directions for Community Colleges, no. 52. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1986. 

Examines the context of the current intense interest in educational 
. ffectiveness. Presents basic steps in assessing institutional effectiveness 
(such as developing meaningful statements of institutional mission and 
goals, designing and implementing an institutional planning process, 
and identify mg mdicatois of effectiveness). Discusses the current potential 
contributions of the institutional research components. 

Stoodley, R. V., Jr. An Approach to Postsecondary Accreditation with the 
Efficient Use of Human Resources and Cost Containment Methods, Clare- 
mont: New Hampshire Vocational-Technical College, 1985. 27 pp. 
(ED 271 150) 

Describes the single self-study method for both institutional and pro- 
grani accreditation that was de\ eloped and field-tested at New Hampshire 
Vocational-Technical College. The report details the process of concep- 
tualizing, planning, and organizmg the project, and provides the methods 
and format of the self-study model. 

Thompson, C. P., Alfred, R. L., and Lowther, M. "'Institutional Effort': 
A Reality-Based Model for Assessment of Community College Productiv- 
ity." Community College Review, 1987, 15 (2). 28-37. 

Presents a model for measuring community college effort (for exann- 
ple, current versus desired performance in the provision of programs, 
policies, and services) based on the conter* of college publications, work- 
load policies and procedures, student and faculty perceptions of educa- 
tional needs and existing programs, institutional support expenditures, 
and student-teachei ratios. 

Townsend, B. K. "Past as Prologue: Seeds of an Institution's Identity," 
Community, Junior, and Technical College Journal, 1986, 57 (1), 46-49. 

Provides guidelines foi conducting reseaich on a community college's 
past as a means of gaining insight about its institutional strengths and 
weaknesses and futi't^ uiiections. Suggests groups to inter\iew and docu- 
ments to anahzL to construct the factual chronology and ways of seeking 
out campus lore and customs to enrich the histoiy. 
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Voscmuc Conimuniis Colk^gc Distiul Aystxsmcnt (jiude, Xloclesio. Calif.. 
\()snimc Coniniunii) Collt'gt* Disiiui. 1983 76 pp. (KD 216 95)0) 

Oinlinc'> an assessment piotess dcsign^^^d to pioMilc an cneiall plan 
and stuKtmc foi the ongoing iv\iv\\ and updating of all undn takings in 
the Voscmile Conimunit> College Distiiet An o\ei\ie\s of the assessment 
pioccss outluK's Its tluee niajoi eleniento. the basic infoimaiion s>stem. 
poiiodu ie\ievss conducted at the unit, college, and distiut le\els. and 
ine ic\isic)ns and lealK ations called foi b\ the ie\ie;s piocess. Detads 
the planning puness ai the iinu and college le\el. co\enng mission, 
goals, and ppoiiiies and institutions foi cc)llcge-le\el ie\ie\v. 

Ziuiimuio. R. K. Kiakcmei, J. V.. and Nivsa. S. L Development of the 
Txco-Year Veision of the ImUtutional Performam e Survey, Bcuddei, Colo, 
National Centei foi Higlui Kdiication Management S\stems, 1983, 113 
pp (ED2t)9u86) 

Desciibes the de\elopment and field testing of a t\so->eai college \ei- 
sion of the National Centei for Highei Ldiuation Management System's 
(NCHEMS) Institutional Peifoim a nee Sui\e> (IPS), an instiunient 
designed to pro\ide infoimativ^n on the peiceptions ot \aiious gioups 
about the c^\cial! tutictioning and peifoimance of the institution. 
Includes an exte.isive executive icpoil on the field-usiing poition of the 
siud>, piesenting die icsponses of faudt> and staff to cjuestions lelated to 
changes in the college cn\iionment. eniollments, ie\enues. institiuional 
functioning, college cultuie. institutional stiateg\. lesouice allocation, 
and institutional c^ffectiveness. 

Examples of Institutional Self-Studies 

Baidcn. J. E Self-Study: Standing Rock Community College. Noith 
Dakota: Standing Rock ComiT)unit\ College, 1984, 114 pp, (ED 252 365) 
Looks at a stud\ condiu "-1 b\ the administiation, facult\, stafi, and 
olhei constituencies of Standing Rock Comnumit> College in piepaiation 
foi Its initird accieditation \isit in Apiil 1984, The purpose t)f the stud\ 
was to picnide complete de^ciiptne infoimaiion about the institution, 
focusing on the college's puipose, the people it senes, lesouiccs, manage- 
ment functions, instaiction, and student cc)mmunit> senues The stud> 
lepoit exploies the ste,id> giowth of enrollment, effuits to imprtne effi- 
cienc\ in bodi facilit> caie and student ser\iees, and shon- and long-teim 
goals for oigani/ing college lesouues and achieving icsidts. 

College of Lake Count>, Self Study, 1985: College of Lake County, Giays- 
lake. Ill : College of Lake Coiint>, 1985, 160 pp. (ED 264 910 

This lepoit lepiesents a cc)mpiehensi\e self-anaKsis b> the College 
of Lake Count> ^CL(^). which sought to imohc the entiie institiuion 
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in an txaininaiion of ClLC's inissu)n. icsoukcs. <ic ( oni[)lislHnt nts. iind 
fuuiu' plans riu' puinosf of iUv st lf-siuclN is txploucl. as is ihv asscss- 
nuiil and t\aliKilion of pioi^ianis and srnuts, fiuuu diicdions u Kiltd 
to ihv colitise s mission and insimaional planning piouss. and ihv 
woik of tacli (onnnuK'c nnohttl ni die sclf-suid\ puxess an<l us 
cone hisions 

GMA Rt'st'auli C.oipcnaiK^n (.onntmnity (A)ll<g{.s of Sljokatic Efup!u\re 
Suticy. BtdlcMu*. \Va Spokane Cloninunn(\ C.ollogo M)85. 51 pp. 
(KD 261 

Dciads a ^untx ol C.oninunni> Colleges of Spokane em p Knees lo 
ideniif\ (he sliengllis and weaknesses of nneinal conmuinuanons. (o 
dcitiniine die colleges' nnage among ns enipio\ees. (o e\aluaK' die 
colleges' deli\ei\ s\sleiH. and lo pio\ide nifoimalion legaiding funiie 
duec lions. 1 lie sui\e\ nisiiunieiii and resulls aie appended 

Miami- Dade Conimunil\ College. ,\tmnU'l)adt' Cunittiufuty College /W 
Ithstitutiofiul Self -Study. \'ol 7. MU(hell \VolfM)ti Xeiv World Center Cam- 
piLs Study (Eialuatiou of the Center for Business and Indu.stry). Fla.. 
Miami-Dade Comnuiniiy College, 1985. (X) pp. (KI) 259 775) 

Pail of a sNslemalu. in-deplli asses^nieiil of Mia iii-Dade Coinnuinit> 
College's (MDC^C/ educaiional piogianis, sludeni suppoii s>slcms, and 
selected (ampus-le\el acliMlies. tins \olume of the college's self-slud> 
iept)il examines llie impact and effecti\eiiess of the Ceniei foi Business 
and Indnsin at MDCC's W'olfson Campus Of paiiiculai mtcrcsi is a 
section (hat descuhes die leseanh design, whicli m\ol\ed iiileiviews and 
sui\e>s lo deteiir.me tlie peueptions of facull\. staff, administiatois. and 
piogiam panic ipanis, e\aluatit)n lesults and coiulusions. and lecom- 
niendiitions and implemenianon [)lans. 

iXfoiiis, l\ and luthill. S Internal Assessnient a.s a First Stef) in Strategic 
Planning. W'lliniiigion. Delauaie leciinical and Coniinunit) C.ollcge, 
1980. 25 pp. (ho 272 262) 

Details the iiiteinal assessment piocess initialed at the WilniingJon 
Stanton l]ampus of Delawaie Ice Iiiiical and Comiiiuiiit\ C^ollegc in piej)- 
aiation foi a iea( c leclitalion slud> and in lesponse to a ( Innate of lapid 
internal and exteiiial c liaiige. 'Hie puipose of th< inteinal assessment is 
detailed, the loles placed h> the leseaich team aie descnhed. the models 
used 111 the assessment design aie explained, id samples of data ((jllec- 
lion instiunieiits aie pio\ided. along with a discussion oi steps in siud> 
tlesign and inipit mental ion. The lepoil cone hides with an exainmalion 
c.f the outcomes of the nueinal slud>, including the inlegialion of stiale- 
gic planning into oigani/ational sinuiuie and the acdeditation leaflu- 
ination piotess. 
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Radclifft\ S. K., and \()\ak. \. K. HouHiid Coniniufut'\ College Stajf Sn- 
I'Kcs Ei'dluatiou, ^P^i^ig I^^S'""- Rt'st'auh icpoit no H. ColuinbuK Md.. 
Office of Insiiiuiional Rtstauh. Howaid CoiniiUHm\ College, 1985 118 
pp (KD 236 455) 

Dcs(iil)cs a sliuh coiuhuial h) Howard CommunU) Colltgc lo t'\al- 
uaic us pioMSion of senius dining fiscal Ncai 1985. The losponscs lo a 
Ij3-ilem (]iKsli()nnanf of lucniN-loui faculls ihni> managcmcni icam 
mchibeis, and ihiilN-cighi suppoil l^laff mcmbcis div pio\idcd. The eval- 
uation icpoK nuludcj) lablcs showing, foi each sci\iu auM and cjiies- 
lionnaiic iltni. nuan scoics. nunibci of icspondcnis in cai h jol) caiegon, 
fiequcncN counts, and ()\ciaH mean scoics. 

Stciner, S. Genesee Commimity College Self-Study and Ei>aluatiori i 
presented at ihe Conference on Insiiiuiional Self-AssessmenL Mad ^on. 
N J.. March IG, 1983. 17 pp. (ED 258 622) 

Piovides a descripiic;n of ihc self-siud> piogiam levievs piocess devel- 
oped b\ Genesee Community College (GCC) as an allei native to ihe 
tiachiional Middle Stales t\aluatu:>n piocess. The papei examines the 
hibtoiN of self-slud\ at GCC fiom 1980; exploies the loles and responsi- 
bilities of the Stlf-Stud> Steeling Cominutee. lists the tc;pics addiessed in 
piogiam self-studies (such as pio^^iam hision. gcjals, effet tiveness mea- 
suus. cohesi\tness and plans), and nolens the imptji lance of infc;imation 
shaiing within liu internal coinmiltee structuie. I'lie ie|x)it also addu sses 
the dissemination of self studv findings, and outhnes tlu beiiefus and 
Iiniiiations of GCCs leview* piocess. 

Weeks, R. G., Jl Challe7iges of Conductuig a Self-Study Process: Small 
Two-Vear Ifistttutu)fis. Powell, \Vv. Xoiihwest CtJinmunitv C(jllege. 1986. 
198 pp. (ED 274 398) 

Picnides a desciiption of the acLieditation self-stud> piocess employed 
b\ Noithwest Comnuinii\ College (NCC), aiong with a cop> of the final 
self-studv lepoit thai includes infoimation c^n XCC's mission and gcxils, 
piogiams f instiiution, students and student sen ices, facultv, instUiC- 
tional sujji^oit seniles, fmaiic lal lesoicues. plusical facihties, communit> 
lesouices. and inslitutional d\namus. Inlc;imatit)n is piesenad on how 
the (Uiient college oigani/ational stiuauie was used to conduct the sclf- 
stud\. and lIu ad\antages foi small colleges uf using existing oigani/a- 
tional siiuctuies lathei than cieating special s<lf-stud\ committees 



Glenda A'. (Jidd)ess is adtnmistnitiir (ooidnuitoi at the ERIC 
Clearifighouse foi futiio) Colleges, rnnrrsity of Califoryua, 
Los Angeles. 
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From fhe Editor's Notes 



In contuist to (lie UMuil appromluw to iJistitutioual nnogc, 
tliKs x^olnnic of Xcw Diicdions loi CloniniuniiN Collci^cs 
emphasizes institutional suhstafuc and iralitv. (\)n(lu< tnii^ 
a s('a)cli fo) institutional distnu tnrncss alofig the lines 
sugi^ested m tins souuebooh is a foun of evaluatiofi. 7 he 
seaxh shoxes a colleges leadeis the dimensions cm wliuli 
the college is distuictwe as an educatiofial institution 
and those on xvliicli it is not: leadeis can tluni determine 
ivhethe) the insiitutu)u's e\istnig distinctive dimensions coe 
imjjcntant oi if ffune suhstantwe ones shcndd be sought. 
The ultimate )esult irill he a moie distmctwe institution, 
one xehose exteincd image matches the inteimd lecdity. 
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